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(A Greenhouse Layout 


with a Yeason 


in the most compact 

this group of two para 

» Cor ting house was 
productivene 


rchids locat nat 
Chis | U-l i dis ippomntment su ply 
: ; ~ a - laving secured th ight 
t | Or ’ the cr t ( Uhe 
ar I I th better quaiit ind greatel 
grow The U-Bar construction, be 
! ( Bb make the lightest green 
tness you also obtain a practical im 
itness which adds so to its growing 
\ ich of chart lf then a house is the 
: t trom repairs and is unmatched in attractive 
mn ) ud an ice greenhouse You have, and 
t { talog 1s a conclusive bit of information 
t t rea to talk matters over, let us know and 

use men will call by appointme 





Hig, Luscious Tomatoes Like These Are the Delight of U-Bar Greenhouse Owners, 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


Designers and Builders 
ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 
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ades 


are made 
entirely 
without the 
“filling” 
that cracks 
and falls out 
in ordinary 
shades leav- 
ing streaks 





and pin- 
brenlin W indow Shades look better holes. 
and last longer than ordinary shades 
because they are made dificrently. 


Brenlin won't crack—won’t bag or 
sag. It always hangs straight and 
smooth—adds a hundred per cent. to the 
appearance of your windows—and is al- 
ways the cheapest shade you can put up. 


Brenlin is made in all colors and in differ 
ent combinations of Brenlin Duplex, light one 
side, dark the other With the latter you can 
match any color scheme without the expens¢ 
ind annoyance of two sets of shades 

WRITE TODAY FOR THIS BOOK AND 

SAMPLES IN ALL COLORS 

With the many suggestions in the book (typi 

] suses shaded with Brenlin, ideas for win- 
dow treatment) and the samples select your 
shades. Then go to your 
dealer’s and order Bren 
lin. One or more good 

dealers in every city 

sell it. Write today 
for the book. lind 
out in detail vhy 

Brenlin is the cheap 

est shade you can | 

up. 

Cuas. W. Basnemax 
x Co., 2069-2079 Rea 
ing Road, C incinnati, 


















The name is perforated 
g the edge of every yard 


ra like f ; 
- ry BRENLIN 





MOLES Brownie” Bean 


Send 25 cents for enough beans for small lawn or 
garden, or $1.00 for carton containing over 500 beans. 


BROWNIE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Bound Brook, N. J. 
ee Oe Re I 

















THREAD are made seam- 


less, of pure wool 
and or camel's hair, 


THRUM in anywidth upto 
RUGS 16 FEET 
and in any length, color or combin- 
ation of colors. 65 regular shades 
—any other shading made to match. 
Send for color card and 
name of nearest dealer. 
“You choose Thread & Thrum W ork Shop 











the colors, we'll Auburn, N. 
make the rug."" 
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A MONOLITHIC FOUNTAIN BASIN ON MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER’S ESTATE AT POCANTICO HILLS, N. Y. 
William Welles Bosworth, landscape architect 
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Putting on the Winter Garb Indoors 


THE WHOLE PROPOSITION OF REFURNISHING FOR THE FALL AND WINTER—WHAT THE SEASON OFFERS 
IN ARTISTIC STYLES OF FURNITURE, CARPETS AND DRAPERIES FOR ALL CLASSES OF HOME 


bY Hettie RuHopa MEAD 


Photographs by Floyd Baker, F. W. Martin and others 


ITH the fall months 
come many duties in 
house and garden. It is the 
time when one’s home inside 
the house, and without, must be 
‘prepared for the winter. The 
fall clean-up of the grounds 
and gardens must be succeeded 
by a thorough renovation of 
the house. During the spring 
and summer months our work 
and our activities have kept us 
much outdoors; now, for an- 
other six months, our activities 
will be mostly confined to our 
homes. So the needs of the 
winter call for an entirely dif- 
ferent setting. It is now time 
to take down the delicate mus- 
lin and cretonne hangings, to 
put away light willow and cane 
furniture, and to roll up the 
cool rugs of woven grass and 
straw and light ingrains. 

The birds are flying south- 
ward and the butterflies have 
long since disappeared from 
our garden that was so lately 
bloom-laden. So our cretonnes, 
chintzs and muslins, which 
represented the life of the early 


into the various hues of au- 
tumn, We may well choose the 
colorings for our winter sur- 
roundings from the palette Na- 
ture now lays before us. The 
transition without makes nec- 
essary a transition within. 

The fall clean-up of the 
house to some of us suggests 
pandemonium, but, if we go 
about it methodically and with 
a definite idea of what we wish 
the result to be, the process, in- 
stead of being work and drudg- 
ery, will result in play and 
pleasure. 

Most modern houses and 
well-preserved houses of an 
older period have splendid attic 
and store room and dry cellars. 
In the clean, dry cellars much 
of the strictly summer furni- 
ture may be stored after brush- 
ing it carefully and covering it 
with sheets of unbleached mus- 
lin. The summer rugs may be 
rolled on long poles which may 
be purchased for that purpose. 
An outer wrapping of news- 
paper must be tightly tied 
around them and they may be 





spring and summer, are no el My <a er <i disposed of in the attic, Cur- 
longer app riate The , are a gE . ains ¢ .dspreads , 

a apt en ite. W 3 = The comfortable and inviting wing chairs are becoming more appre- aa and reogay ra not 
lad Craperics, rugs and furni- ciated. The day of the chair that is built for appearances only is ye =put away dust-laden of 
ture designed to give the home past soiled. All the draperies which 


all the appearance of coolness permit of laundering must be 
and lightness that was possible, we must now change our fur-  catefully washed without starch and put away rough-dry. Cur- 
nishings to colors and forms that will suggest warmth and cozi- tains for each room may be folded and tied into packages. One 
ness and protection from the cold and inclemency of the weather may have sheets of black silesia, sateen, paper muslin, or any in- 
without. expensive material to wrap the curtains in; or one may make the 

Nature will give us all the suggestions we need as to color. material into bags. The sheets will be just as convenient to use 
We remember the delicate shades and colors of the wood anem- and much less trouble to make. Each package should be labeled 
onies; they have given place in our garden to the stately dahlia “Library,” “Dining-room,” “East Guest Room,” “South Guest 
with its deep tones of wine red and maroon, the rich golds and Room,” etc. This will save much confusion in the spring when 
maroons of the marigold. Zinnias, with their wealth of color, we are again taking out the summer hangings. 


now bloom in the garden, and the green foliage has now deepened Cretonnes and light silks, which have been used for overdra- 
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used is most beautiful and most satisfactory. Some of the dec- 
orators give the wall a very beautiful effect by laying aluminum 
paint upon the canvas. Over this the paint is put, mottling the 
color until the various tones used are harmoniously blended. The 
aluminum undercoat gives a luminous appearance to the wall. 
When the canvas is merely painted, the effect is dull. Light col- 
red or rich wall effects may be had, rough or smooth canvas may 
be used, or the treatment of the wall may be a mottled plain tone, 
or a design giving the effect of old velvet may be stencilled upon 
the prepared canvas. Another very handsome wall covering for 
living-room, hall, dining-room or library, is a very heavy grass 
oth called Orimona grass cloth. For years we have had the 
light-weight grass cloth imported from Japan ; the Orimona grass 
cloth 1s something new and much handsomer, and is also much 
more expensive than the lighter quality of grass cloth known to 














everybody. It 1s made of many grasses, bunched together and in- 
Many dining-room suites show the influence of Chippendale’s Chinese terwoven with a double thread. Orimona grass cloth is made in 
manner, as eviden ed in this well made buffet 


peries, if th » not permit of laundering, should be 
thoroughly b hie ind disposed of in the same man 
net lhe black wrapping ill, beside keeping the cut 
tain lean, prevent them trom becoming yellow. and 
protect them trom any tfurt I hange of color than they 
have uffer from exposure to the sun during the 
Littie) 

everyone has not the imaginative power to go into a 
dismantled 1 r entirely bare house, and picture tt 
in his or her mind completed With this gift of seeing 
the end from the beginning, at least in things material, if a 
caretul survey of the whole house is made, planning the 
color heme, furniture and arrangement one room at a 
time, a mental picture of the whole house completed will 
result When one has this mental picture to follow, 
itis like having a set of working drawings to the me 
chan ach step is clearly before one in the essen 
tials of the cas« Che detail will take care of itself. when 


the setting has been prepared 
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Ceilings, wall woodwork and floors must first be me eae oe tS Ee : 
considered There is an almost endless variety of The so-called Mission or craftsman furniture, of simple sturdy lines and soft 
charming wall treatment The canvas now being brown tones, continues to be the only suitable furniture for some rooms 


a number of excellent colorings—soft browns, 
tans and greens. 

There are innumerable new and original ways 
of treating the walls of your rooms, beside the 
well-known silk hangings and papers. If one 
wishes something unusual for the treatment of 
the walls, there are endless suggestions which 
will be furnished by the up-to-date decorator. 
[Other hints are given on page 218 of this 
issue. | 

Much of the woodwork in the new house is 
finished in antique ivory, gold, white or gray. 
This antique finish is much softer and more 
harmonious than a hard plain color. 

Che architect of today is giving especial at- 
tention to the large living-room. WHardly a 
house of small or large cost is planned without 
one room of very ample proportions. This 
large livable room is the room above all others 
where solid comfort is going to be enjoyed. It 
seems best in planning the living-room to fol- 
low no particular period. Walls and floor cov- 
ering, woodwork and ceiling having been chosen 
A bedroom set of the season in white enamel. The design is freely modern, but is based of some soft rich tone, chairs and divans of 

on the work of Robert Adam and Thomas Sheraton \merican or English make of generous propor- 
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tions are more inviting than some more classic and less comfort- 
able furnishing would be. Nearly every American family has 
some heirlooms, old pieces of mahogany, or family portraits that 
most appropriately fit into this nondescript room. When I say 
nondescript I do not mean that there is no relation of one thing to 
another. There must be the most perfect relation of color as a 
background where the beloved objects, rich in the associations of 
the past, or long-hunted-for and much-prized objects of art, may 
be shown to the best advantage. The new pieces that are intro- 
duced into this room must be chosen to correspond with the old. 

Wing chairs in many luxurious shapes are much in vogue today, 
and they invite to comfort and conversation on a cold winter's 
evening. (ne may buy them in a number of models, covered w ith 
tapestry or velvet, if for living-room or library ; or cretonne, linen 
tapestry, or dainty silk damask if for a bedroom. Some of the 
new upholstered chairs are made with a removable cushion and 
seat allowing of a very thorough cleaning. They are called sani- 





Almost all the rugs and carpets being shown this fall have a very small pattern, 


such as in this Oriental, or else are in plain colors 


tary chairs. Tapestries are largely taking the 
place of velours and velvets for the coverings of 
furniture. 

Almost all the rugs and carpets being shown 
for the fall and winter furnishings have a very 
small pattern or are entirely plain. Handsome 
I'rench Wilton rugs and also domestic Wiltons 
are manufactured in plain colors with a border 
of two deeper tones. A very handsome double- 
faced Smyrna rug is also made in a variety of 
soft colors. Either of these weavgs can be made 
to order in just the color one withes to employ 
in one’s color scheme at a slightly greater cost. 

Most of our waking hours may be spent in 
the living-room, but a good third of our lives is 
spent in the bedrooms. These rooms, therefore, 
deserve most careful attention. Furniture for 
bedrooms is largely of the Sheraton and Adam 
styles, with panels of caning introduced,  Cir- 
cassian walnut is the popular wood of the mo- 
ment. - Though one sees articles supposedly 
made of Circassian walnut at comparatively 
low prices, these low-priced sets are made of 
gumwood or hazelwood. Genuine Circassian 
walnut is high-priced. This popular wood is 

















There is a pronounced tendency to return to the roomy, luxuriously 
upholstered seats and couches of the last generation 


made up in bedroom sets of various styles with cane 
panels. The soft browns of the wood are most beau- 
tiful, and can well be introduced into very beautiful 
color schemes where tans, yellows and brown are 
used. A blue, also, is most harmonious with this soft, 
gray-brown wood. Many bedroom sets are enamelled, 
and there is nothing prettier than these pieces of fur- 
niture of exquisite proportions in the softest shades of 
French gray, delicate yellow, and tan, and _ white. 
Some of the gray enamel sets have a trimming of white 
and charming designs of morning-glories in soft vio- 
lets painted in medallion-shaped forms. The walls 
may have either gray or violet covering, the woodwork 
should be white, a rug of plain gray or violet may be 
used, and there are innumerable soft hangings of silk 
in violet tones that are like the gray-violet bloom of a 
plum. Another set of bedroom furniture which one 
of the stores is showing is enamelled in soft yellow. 
On this set is painted a design of yellow wild roses. 
What possibilities for a yellow room! Other bedroom 
sets are painted white or cream and have in medallion 
shapes the daintiest of designs, festoons of forget-me- 





New furniture for the reception room is of the slender Adam or Sheraton type in delicate 


shades of tan or gray, or in white, with cane panels 
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nots tied with 
pink ribbons or 
festoons of pink 
roses tied with 
blue ribbons. 
None of these 
aesigns 1S fal 
ish nor over 
powering 

While many 
of the bedroom 
sets are copies of 
the knglish Hep 
plewhite, Shera 
ton, and Adam 
or French 
l.ou1s Quuinze 
and Louis Seize 


stvles 7 there 1s 





also much bed- 
room furniture 





of excellent pro 
portion and de- 
sign that cannot 
be said to be 
copied after any 
period style. 
The solid Co 
lonial furniture 
of our forefa 
thers for dining 





Valances for over-curtains are being made plain, 


rather than plaited, and shaped on a frame room use seems 


for the present 
to be | popular than the more fragile mahogany pieces of 
Sheraton and Chippendale types, the Sheraton’s simplicity of 


' 
ithe eemine to 


have preeminence in favor just at the present time. 





This preference for the more fragile type of furniture to the 
heavier Colonial pieces may have its practical inspiration, due to 
the conditions imposed by apartment house living. However, one 
cannot decry the substantial Colonial type for people whose rooms 
admit of the use of these handsome but more cumbersome pieces 
of furniture. Copies and modifications of old English models are 
also much in vogue for dining-room use. 

Craftsman furniture continues to be popular. It has many 
points in its favor. Its straight lines, substantial proportions and 
soft brown tones make it a desirable style for some types of rooms. 
Many fabrics and leathers are made in soft tones of brown, which 
harmonize with the fumed finish of the wood; for the person who 
is not entirely sure of the blending and harmonizing of colors and 
the right proportion of lines, craftsman furniture is a very safe 
style with which to furnish. The housekeeper likes it because it 
shows the dust very little. One woman told me she had to dust 
her mahogany set six times a day, so she got a Mission one for it. 

The window draperies in vogue call for three sets of curtains. 
\ sash curtain, which reaches only to the sill, inner lace curtains, 
reaching to the floor, and silk, velvet or tapestry overhangings. 
rhe valance, instead of being gathered or plaited, is now plain 
and shaped on a buckram frame. These valances seem a trifle 
more formal than the draperies used for some years past, but 
admit of much handsome ornamentation, or they may be quite 
plain, having a simple finish of galloons or fringe. Plaited or 
gathered valances are of course still being used, but the straight 
valance is employed in the more formal homes and more preten- 
tious house. Fillet and Cluny laces continue to be much used in 
the more expensive curtains, while soft imported and domestic 
net, plain or with dainty applique designs, is to be used in the less 
elaborate homes. Of these nets there are many of charming dainty 
patterns. The general concensus of opinion is that fabrics, vel- 
vets, damasks and tapestries, which will be in general favor this 
season, are of small designs. Some very handsome velvets of 
Genoese and Florentine design are also being shown. 

Handsome fabrics, such as tapestries, damasks and velvets, 
are comparatively high-priced, 
though fortunately for the per- 
son of moderate means, there 
are always good things of mod- 
erate price to be found if one 
but has the patience to look for 
them and the discrimination to 
know the good things one sees 
regardless of what the price 
may be. 

Unfadable fabrics have 
gained much popularity during 
the past year or two; made of 
cotton and silk in an almost 
countless number of weaves and 
designs of light or heavy 
weight, there is hardly a room 
so pretentious that some of the 
heavier qualities of these Scotch 
fabrics may not be appropriate- 
ly used, For the home of mod- 
erate cost there are almost end- 
less possibilities. From semi- 
transparent weaves that may be 
used as curtains, to very heavy 
fabrics suitable for portiéres 
and upholstery, all are exceed- 
ingly effective: Each weave 
and pattern comes in a number 


The inner and outer curtains for a less formal sort of _ living-room—a room, incidentally, that illustrates the Of exceptionally good colors, so 


author's idea of a pleasingly nondescript room 


(Continued on page 270) 



































For vigorous spring blossoms of narcissus, as well as hyacinths, daffodils and crocuses, the early fall, or as soon as received, is the time to plant 
h * . \ 
The Last Word On Spring-Blooming Bulbs | 
i 
THE TESTS TO DETERMINE WHAT BULBS WILL BLOOM—NEW VARIETIES AND STRAINS INTRODUCED } 
FROM HOLLAND — THE BEST TIME TO PLANT TULIPS, DAFFODILS, NARCISSSUS AND CROCUSES f 

BY CHESTER JAY HuNT 

Photographs by Chas. Jones and R. R. Raymoth ‘ 
; I ‘OO frequent, indeed, is the gardener’s lament that the beds tor is wholly in the hands of the gods and the weather man; the , 
and borders are not what they ought to be. More often latter is to some extent under the control of the grower. } 

than not, the attempt to be relieved of responsibility for this If at fall planting time the bulb of a hyacinth, tulip or narcissus 
condition brings forth against the seedsman or nurseryman the be cut through from top to base, the promise of success or failure 
accusing excuse of poor seeds, weak plants or worthless bulbs. for the coming spring may readily be determined, for a miniature q 
lt is irksome to shoulder bravely the results of our own mistakes flower, perfect in all its parts, will be found at the base of the E 
and confess an ignorance or a carelessness which has undone all stem, In fact, the bulb itself is but an enlarged development: of § 
the painstaking labor of the grower who has produced a perfectly stem or leaf structure, designed to provide nourishment for an i 
good plant or bulb for us to mistreat. early growth too rapid for the roots alone, and to protect during P 
Yet, in the case of flowering bulbs, there may sometimes be the winter the flower already formed. After blossoming, the . 
cause for complaint. Nearly all bulbous plants which flower plant sets to work to form a new-bulb, which will blossom in its ; 
early in the spring are prepared during the previous year for turn if conditions have been suitable for maturing its* growth, ; 
their daring of delayed frosts; and whether a bulb will flower It is possible, however, to determine in a great measure from ; 

satisfactorily or not, de- the outward appearance of 
pends upon the nature of the bulb whether it is what y 
the season of growth, as it should be, without hav- 4 
well as upon a proper ripen- ing to be so inquisitive as p 
ing after growth has_ to spoil our toy by taking 
ceased. The former fac- it apart to see the wheels 

f, 
4 
§ 
. . . . . . . i 

Number the Poeticus varieties among Basal rot is found among the Holland varieties of Horsfieldi, The bulbs of the best Barii class of 


; this year’s plantings but these from England are generally free from it narcissus are small 
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if the skin of a tu lhe favored L’Immaculee is now For best blooms of Keizerkroon pick 
rie ff it | t iniure surpassed by Joost van Vondel out the large bulbs 
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{ ! ( ut | ( ( ie 
{ t ! | pre 
ntin at | I 
' , ( n many 
irieties neve nal i large bulb, and vet 
rte in cxtra re lh i n of old 
inv in inl bpp i 1 breaking up 
Withad eet kn cl ot irieties, the 
e of a bulb 1] elp a d deal in de 
termini lit it iIsck I isk 
tor lat ul f a variety that does not 
ul ( l ( | ind in let zed 
vu] ft a uld be lara 
mcat { if 1 pa } | t size 1 
top root” bul and getting on econd 
sized) om For imstance imong hya 
cinths the blue (srand Nlaitre nake a vel 
large bulb. while Roi des Belo a hand 
ne red, is natural! il (rimson 
King, Thomas Moor ind Ia Reine are 
tulips with nall bull Cottage Mad, 
Keizerkroon and Belle \lhian c are CXall 
ple if sorts with large bulb In the nat , , , 
cissi, the trumpet sort ve larve bulbs as Big hyacinth bulbs sometimes produce spikes 
» rule. while the Pocticus type and most of which are green at the top 











the Barru and Leedsu class 
are small. With the daffo- 
cils a_ rather particular 
knowledge of characteris- 
tic size is of great value in 
purchasing superior bulbs, 
for the among 
varieties in the matter of 
size is rather marked, and 
whether a bulb throws one 
flower or three good blooms 
is frequently an important 
matter when the bulbs are 
used for forcing. Keven 
bulbs of mnarcissus 
Emperor will often give no 


diversity 


large 


more than one flower, and 
this tendency of different 
varieties to give few or 
many flowers ought to be 
considered before the deal- 
er is blackguarded for fur- 
nishing poor bulbs. 

For formal bedding, sec- 
ond size bulbs of hyacinths are as satis- 
factory as the larger ones, provided they 
are planted a little closer, and where 
large quantities are used the cost may be 
reduced in this fashion. The spikes may 
be a little thinner, but a splendid display 
of color will be afforded just the same. 
Big hyacinth bulbs are somewhat in- 
clined to come green at the top of the 
spike, pre »bably because the truss is too 
heavy to develop fully. 

It is usually easy enough to determine 
Tulips 
are sometimes prone to a dry rot which 
makes brittle, empty cases of the bulbs. 
A firm pinching pressure will cause such 
a bulb to collapse between the fingers, 
but this difficulty is seldom encountered 
among newyly imported bulbs. I have 
noted it more often among bulbs kept a 
second year, and the single early tulip 
Proserpine seems most susceptible to it. 


whether a bulb is sound or not. 


Occasionally hyacinths give signs of 
decay due to disease, but the growers 


(Continued on page 272) 
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Tulips must go into the ground at about the time the leaves of the deciduous trees begin to fall. Early planting often causes loss from spring frost 
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VERY garden, be it large or small, has its own 
particular problems which must be worked out as 
individual taste or preference suggests, and adapted to 
the necessities of location, size and surroundings. 

Many decorative effects can be undertaken in the large 
garden where shrubs and trees for.» a background, which 
are quite out of the question in the small surburban garden 

bounded on three sides by fences. 

In our own garden, a plot measuring about thirty-five by eighty 
feet, in the suburbs of New York City, we find it impossible to 
have large shrubs, as they shade the space desired for flowers. 

Picket fences sejfarate us on either side from our neighbors, 
and a high close board fence determines the end of the garden. 
Against this fence in the centre, we have a latticed arbor, with a 
box-seat six feet long. This was built by a carpenter from our 
own design. It provides a convenient resting place, and the box- 
seat is useful for holding the spade and fork and other garden 
tools. Rambler roses and clematis paniculata form a thick leafy 
canopy overhead and give a bit of welcome shade when the sun is 
hot. The arbor is stained in dull green and the back of the seat 
bears the following legend painted in dark letters on the green 


background: , 
” “A World of Peace shut in, 


A World of Strife shut out.” 

The borders are laid out in 
curved lines, starting at each end 
of the arbor and_ continuing 
around the garden. 

As this little plot is the work of 
our own hands, we have solved 
some problems, made some dis- 
coveries and tried some experi- 
ments, which may be interesting 
to other garden lovers. 

The question of tulips puzzled 
us not a little. All the garden 
magazines and books said “Plant 
your tulips in clumps against 
shrubbery,” but we had no shrubs, 
and we could not afford to give 
the space to large groups or 
masses of the Darwins where they 
could lie undisturbed from year to 
year. 

Finally one of us exclaimed, 
“Why not have a tulip border 
close to the lawn, where the bulbs 
would not interfere with later 
planting, and our sweet alyssum 
border could be planted right over 
them ?” 

This having been agreed upon, 
the next thing to be considered 
was the color. A border of one 
color would be monotonous, even 
if we could agree upon a color; 
and a mixed, unnamed border was 


A Shaded Tulip Border 


AN AMATEUR'’'S SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN MAK- 
A GARDEN BEAUTIFUL DESPITE 
CONDITIONS—A ROW OF TULIPS SHADING 
ALMOST BLACK TO BRILLIANT YELLOW 


DEL. STEELE 


Photographs by the Author and Chas. Jones 





After the tulips are gone sweet alyssum occupies the front of 
the border in the long line around the garden 


UNFAVOR- 






too dangerous an experiment to consider, with the 
risk of seeing scarlets and pinks in deadly warfare. 

Finally light dawned, and order resolved itself out of 
our chaos. <A shaded border it should be, for which we 
could select and arrange the colors. Many delightful hours 
were spent in studying catalogues and reading descriptions 
of colors and shades. 

We decided to put in the Darwins, because this variety does 
better if left undisturbed in the ground from year to year, and 
also because it is a late blooming tulip, and does not shed its 
petals, individual flowers often lasting for nearly a month. When 
necessary to complete our color scheme, we would fill in with the 
late flowering cottage tulips of the tall varieties, which bloom at 
the same time as the Darwins. 

We decided to begin with the darkest tulips at the end of the 
garden, starting at the arbor seat and continuing the color, uni- 
formly, down each side of the lawn. 

Close to the arbor at each end of the seat, we started with 
that prince of black tulips, La Tulipe Noire, made famous by 
Dumas’ novel of that name, and said to be the blackest of all 
tulips, the high lights reflecting deepest maroon. 

Then followed the Sultan in maroon-black, and others shading 
into dark maroon, and then into deep blood-red. 

We then began with the darkest cardinal red, shading down 
through several tones to the most 
vivid scarlet. 

Then to unite our color scheme 
and connect with the orange 
tones, we used a scarlet with or- 
ange centre, and a _ vermilion 
striped with gold, which brought 
us naturally to the clear orange of 
Mrs. Moon, followed by the yel- 
lows, shading down, through sev- 
eral gradations, to the pale lemon 
color in Vitellina, which as it 
grows older changes to creamy 
white. 

Next to this, bringing us to the 
centre of the garden on either side, 
and where the curves were fullest, 
came the whites: Painted Lady, 
cream white, and next to her the 
White Queen delicately shaded 
with pink. 

From this point on, our color 
scheme changed, and leaving our 
reds and yellows at the other end 
of the garden, separated by the 
whites, we began to shade into 
pale pink, rose, and deep carmine. 

This brought us to the end of 
the side borders, and as we had a 
little scroll-like terminal bed 
which ended the border, we plant- 
ed around that the shades of lav- 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Se me SOT * * . 
The upper section of a panel showing a paper that is produced in 
various tones of bronze that do not tarnish 


There are printed linens to match 
a frieze or cut-out border 


A reception room treatment that 
shows the skill in hanging 


¢ te ) the old mural decorators who bY Lypta LeEBARON WALKER novelties. The black is used as a body 

laboriously traced out their work or background to the design, as white 
by hand, we owe the inspiration which Photographs of rooms by courtesy of the paper has been used heretofore. The super- 
today is so splendidly expressed in the manufacturers imposed pattern imparts the necessary 
finer wall-paper Putting aside con glow of color and light. The figure 


iderations of permanency and looking only at the artistic results, shines out something like a diamond on a black gown. Further 
one must concede that there is little loss of beauty and great gain _ light is imparted by the use of such papers in panels, where the 
in economy by the modern way And there is practically no surrounding treatment can be as bright as desired. And bright 
limit to the range of these modern wall-paper creations. They draperies are essential in all cases. Of the three examples shown, 
are architectural; they are pastoral and scenic; they are historic, one presents an interesting Chinese Chippendale pattern ; another 
periodic and national; and they are skillfully imitative of leathers, a soft-toned tapestry; while the third created a sensation at the 
fabrics and even metals and ceramics. One can choose between recent wall-paper exhibit at Hamburg, where we understand it 
the unconventionality of Nature itself or the strict precision of received a first prize. 
monastic illumination. Every color and the finest of color 1s The nations are attractively represented in characteristic de- 
brought to perfection; and even the absence of color, that is to signs. Anyone familiar with Portuguese decoration will at once 
say black, appears in form as pleasing as it is surprising. In a recognize the scroll in the specimen illustrated. Particularly 
word, one can make his interior walls respond absolutely to his admirable are the graceful perfection of detail and the exquisite 
will: and if he cannot live in a palace, his surroundings may be at coloring. The greens, blues, reds, mauves, browns, etc., are a 
least palatial. Nor is the expense nec delight to behold. Special interest at-~ 
' | taches to the simple Dutch paper. It 
bears the name of Queen Wilhelmina, 
for whom it was first made. The tones 
adopted by her majesty were Delft blue 
with miniature roses sprinkled between 
the stripes, the rose being the national 
flower. In this country it comes in vari- 


essarily in proportion to the richness of 
the effect ; because in the last analysis the 
achievement depends upon the taste and 
skill with which papers are selected and 
applied. 


Reference has been made to the black 


papers. These are the great outstanding 





There is something startling about this vig- The Portuguese paper with its characteristic 
in mulberry and white on old blue ground, orous Jacobean pattern and its quaint scroll work and a bedroom paper originally 
below which is a Louis XVI pattern detail. It needs to be carefully handled made for Queen Wilhelmina 
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The tapestry effects are found again 
this year, and with even more har- 
monious colorings 


ous colors with cretonnes to match. 
The French touch is easily recog- 
nized in the room photographed. It 
appears in the cut out border espe- 
cially, with its garlands and ribbons. 
The French linen to match is one of 
the most exclusive importations in the 
country. 

The transition from national to periodic 
papers comes naturally. In this connection 
nothing could be more striking than the 
Old English paper in Jacobean style. At 
first one can hardly repress a smile at the 
fantastic improvements that the artists of 
old King James imparted to Nature. Paint- 
ing the lily or gilding refined gold would 
present no difficulties to them apparently. 
Yet it must be admitted that the paper 
grows on one. You begin by wondering if 
you like it and conclude by admitting that 
you do. Certainly it is full of character, and 
it is what we may call companionable. It is 
particularly adaptable to bedrooms in houses 
of Tudor architecture. There are cretonnes 
to match. The Directoire or Jouy paper 
also is interesting and typical. The pastoral 
medallions belong to the few years be- 
tween the revolution and the Empire 
when taste had swung away from royal- 
istic embellishments, and when art re- 
flected the simple pleasures of the people. 
The other French paper is a straight 
Louis XVI, with the usual Marie An- 
toinette ribbon. One of the charms of 


this design is that it is executed in the 
desirable mulberry tone. 

The past season has witnessed a grow- 
ing feeling toward out-of-door papers. 





adh ~ % a i? 
The season’s most interesting innovation is the black background on which delicate 





Above the peacock paper, now found in 
great variety, is one of the trellis and 
arbor papers to be used above a sim- 
ple side wall. It is one of a number 
of similar outdoor subjects 





This short section of a forest frieze 
gives only a faint idea of its effec 
tiveness 


The tree frieze shown at the top of 
this page is decidedly inexpensive, yet 
its drawing, perspective and coloring 
merit praise. The trellis and arbor 
idea illustrated is very ingeniously 
produced by a simple side wall and a 
gorgeous arch-and-rose crown, Birds, es- 
pecially peacocks, are prominent in the finer 
decorations. 

Of all the new papers the most elegant 
are the imitations of leather, The appear- 
ance and even the “feel” of leather are mar- 
vellously approximated, These goods being 
nothing short of magnificent, their dignity 
calls for a worthy apartment. They are es- 
pecially appropriate for handsome halls, li- 
braries, living-rooms and dens. They con- 
vey an impression of stability and seasoned 
age. All the appearances of stained, hair- 
brushed, hand-tooled and other leather 
treatments are produced. 

The imitative impulse is not confined to 
leathers, but extends to fabrics; and the 
success is about as great in the one case as 
in the other. This is strikingly illustrated 
in the engraved Japanese burlap paper. 

Not only the appearance but the actual 

texture is approximated Its unique sil- 

ver finish takes beautiful lights. The 
greens and mulberry tones in the cut-out 
border are exquisite. A dainty fabric 
effect is presented by the rayure or moiré 
example. It gives the idea of blue and 


white silk stripe with embroidered bas- 
kets. English chintz papers also belong 
to this class, dnd are delightful for bed- 
One of the latest fashion im- 
Paisleys and 


rooms. 
pulses has been toward 





colorings show up far better than on the traditional 


light background. At the left the tapestry idea is carried out; in the middle a fantastic Chinese Chippendale pattern is seen, while the 
illustration at the right shows a paper that received first prize in a recent wall paper exhibit in Germany 
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A rather quaint pen Og paper eng Wedgewood medal- 


lions. The dominating color, of course, is blue, which 
would be effective in back of real Wedgewood 
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two-thirds with a plain Delft blue above the white plate- 
rail, A few pieces of Wedgewood come in very nicely. 
: The metal-toned papers are somewhat akin to the 
y leather-finished papers, and rank among the very hand- 
% somest. To the stained effects of the design are added 
the sheen of bronze or other metals. There is sufficient 
life and color, so that the paper is not dependent upon 
any angle of illumination. The finest of these metal- 
toned creations has the quality of not tarnishing, which 
adds to its value and durability. The general uses of 
papers of this character are similar to those where 
leather effects are employed. 
ua is a great variety in the fabric effects this year. Att the top is a (Continued on page 255) 
free design after the English chintzes; below it is a dainty moiré; in 
the lower left corner is a quaint approximation of an old sampler stitch; 
at the top nght is a Paisley binder; a cut-out frieze is provided for the 
narrow striped sude wall paper, and there is cretonne obtainable for the 
hangings; in the lower corner is a Japanese burlap effect 
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Cashmeres, This form of decoration is 
now found even in wall-papers. Paisley 
hangings also may be had in cretonnes, 
It strikes a rather pleasing note in a 
bedroom carried out in the old style, to 
employ these papers and hangings. 
Mention should be made of the paper 
designed especially for the dining-room. 
It is of a Wedgewood or ceramic de- 
sign in Delft colors. The treatment sug- 
gested would be to apply it for the lower 





Two of the new leather papers. At the left is a frieze of orange branches So wonderfully has the art of paper making advanced that it is al- 
on a rich green ooze leather background. A clever imitation of brush- most impossible to tell even when passing the hand over these walls 
work and hand-tooling is simulated at the right that they are not made of leather borders and dado richly tooled 
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are many arguments in favor of the hardy garden of perennials, not the least of which is that the flowers are more beautiful by remaining 
undisturbed. Start now and have an established garden next season 


The Twelve Best Perennials to Plant Naw 


SOME OF THE VERY BEST FLOWERS THAT THE AMATEUR SHOULD CONCENTRATE HIS ATTEN- 
TION UPON THIS FALL, THAT THE PLANTS MAY BE WELL ESTABLISHED BEFORE SPRING 
BY H. S.. ADAMS 


Photographs by N. R. Graves and Chas. Jones 





NE of the hardest things to “drum” into the head of the aver- 

age grower of perennials is that when spring ends, the 

planting season is not over. Far from this being the case, fall 

offers a boundless, and certainly a most interesting, field of gar- 
dening endeavor. 

Spring, like time in general, must be taken by the forelock. 
When it comes to the matter of planting perennials, the only part 
of the year in which you can do this is fall. The reasons, though 
so frequently overlooked, are obvious enough. In the first place 
one of the little axioms of the garden is that the planting that is 
done in the fall will not have to be done in spring when there is 
always too much work out-of-doors, no matter what pains have 
been taken to discount the exigencies of the vernal season. Then, 
too, perennials planted in the fall have ample time to get a good 
root growth before winter sets in and thus are firmly established 
in the garden when spring is at hand, and are able to forge right 
ahead. If not put into the ground until April or May they have 
to take time to acclimate themselves. There may be only a brief 
setback, but now and then the readjustment is so slow a process 
that a season’s bloom is lost. Finally, some of the most beautiful 
of the perennials flower so early in the season that in their case 
fall planting is imperative if satisfactory results are wanted the 
first year—and, of course, they are. 

Here then are three unassailable reasons why the amateur 


should not rest from his labors in fall; but, on the other hand, 
should be planting now against spring. All three need to be 
borne in mind especially by those who are saying to themselves 
that they are “going to start a hardy garden next year.” Start 
now and when next year comes you wiil be actually under way. 

The word start is used advisedly. In these advanced days of 
potted perennials, it is possible to start and finish a hardy garden 
in the fall of the year. Except in the case of young plants from 
seed or cuttings, however, it is wisest to leave until spring the 
perennials that come into bloom in October. 

Which perennials are the best to plant in the fall? That is 
about as puzzling and as arbitrary a game as making a list of the 
best books. All sorts and conditions of tastes must be considered ; 
there are questions of color, weight, form, fragrance and what 
not, to be taken into account and then there is the seasonal idea 
—some, for reasons of convenience, prefer a spring, summer or 
fall garden. Under the circumstances the only thing to do is to 
strike a sort of average and suggest a list of unquestionably re- 
liable perennials, iron-clad as to hardiness, and offering no cul- 


‘tural difficulties—a list of plants that no one need regret making 


a permanent investment. Here it is: 


Arabis albida white April— May 
Alyssum saxatile yellow . - 
Primula veris superba " May 
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If blue is preferred next to Boltonias are somewhat like 


arabis nothing is better the wild asters. | hey 
than Phlox divaricata come in August 
i/ [ I lay 
, { ria ! \ | it} ( 
Dianthus plumanri pink, white | une 
Delbhu m forn (vel yl une Jun uly 
Phlox paniculata pink hite July—August 
lL’ eronica lov blue + " 
Gaillardia grandiflora ed and vellow 
Liulimm spe cum ink, white August 
Boltonia asteroides rite \ugust—September 
Ihe plant tha eads the t, because of its blooming season, 
has the wmmon name of rock cress, but is almost invariably 
called arabi mong the most valuable of the early spring 
perennials and uld be in every hardy garden Che little blos- 
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Alvssum saxatile lends to the border a mass of the sunniest 
shade of yellow well appreciated in the early spring 








Speedwell, or veronica, is 
worth while for its state- 
ly blue flowers 





The bleeding heart is one of the peren- 
nials that do well in partial shade 





soms begin to ap- 
in April and 


soon they are so nu- 


A more satisfactory perennial than the or- 
dinary /ris Germanica would be hard to 
find. Its blossoms are beautiful both for 
form and color 


pear 


merous as to form a 


sheet of white. It is 


a plant so low of growth that it should be placed on the edge of 


the border, and is all the prettier if allowed to sprawl over the 
garden path, which should be below the level of the bed—a good 
rule in the case of all the carpeting plants. New growth sets in 
immediately after the flowering period, and the foliage is present- 
able all summer. When a plant is three years old it is apt to be 
rather scraggly; so I prefer to keep a fresh stock going by tak- 
ing cuttings in June. 





These cuttings root easily and bloom the 
next year, making good-sized plants the year following. There 
are two species sold, A. albida and A. Alpina, and you may get 
the one for the other without being any the wiser. The double 
kind is much handsomer than either and better for cutting, though 
the effect is less snowy. 

Quite as indispensable to the spring garden is the rock mad- 
wort, or “basket of gold” Alyssum saxatile. It lends to the bor- 
der a mass of the sunniest shade of yellow—a color always appre- 
ciated when the garden year is young. The plants branch freely 
after the first season’s blooming and become quite sprawly, but 
will last for years if they are on well-drained ground and are not 
allowed to get tangled up 
with a rake. Plant it next to 
arabis for a charming com- 
bination or, if blue is pre- 
ferred, there is nothing bet- 
ter than Phlox divaricata. 

I confess that I don’t like 
to single out any hardy 
primula; I am so fond of 
them all. But, everything 
considered, I feel that I must 
choose the glorified cowslip 
known as Primula veris su- 
perba. It is fully entitled to 
the adjective superb, nothing 
doing justice to its 
trusses of pale yellow blos- 
soms with orange centers. 
In effect, if not in fact, it is 
a polyanthus. This is by no 
means a common perennial. 
Its hardiness and ease of 
culture, not to mention its 
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Gaillardia grandiflora 
among the 
summer blooms 
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Larkspur will flourish in any garden, but : 


good rich soil and no disturbance accom- generally, how- 
plish best results. The blue perennial vari- ©VY®T- lhe plants 
eties appear in June bloom freely. They 


increase so rapidly 
separated into as many 
Separate with a sidewise pull in order 
to avoid tearing the tangled roots. 

The old-fashioned bleeding heart (Dielytra spectabilis) loses 
its foliage in midsummer and is dormant in fall. 
the shoots will be stronger the first spring. 


that after the second year they should be 
parts as there are crowns, 


If planted then 
Another point in 
favor of fall planting is the fact that bleeding heart roots, unless 
potted, are dug up by nurserymen and stored for the winter, not 
because they are not hardy, but for the reason that they make 
such an early start. This causes early sprouting, and as the 
shoots are very brittle they are apt to break and injure the plant’s 
immediate efficiency. The bleeding heart is one of the perennials 
that should be let alone for years. It is also one that does well 
in partial shade. A small plant will have a leaf-spread of more 
than three feet across in a few years, so it is best to give it 
plenty of room and utilize the space around it for snowdrops, 
scilla, chionodoxa, crocus or other early spring bulbs. Don’t be 
discouraged by your first sight of a root of bleeding heart; it 
looks hopeless, but wonders will come of it with proper care. 

A more satisfying peren- 
nial than the ordinary /ris 
Germanica would be difficult 
to find. The are 
not only glorious in their 
color tones, but are exquisite- 
ly beautiful in form and give 
the garden a unique touch as 
they lift their heads above 
their sword leaves—which 
alone are fine enough to com- 
mend the German iris to all. 
Nothing could be easier to 
grow. Just plant it in ordi- 
nary garden soil and if in a 
few years the rhizomes seem 


ble sSsoms 


> 
to be too crowded, separate 
them. One comforting fact 


about the German iris is that 


the most ordinary kinds, and 
therefore the easiest to get, 


cannot be improved upon. 
None of the most modern 





showiest 





The blossoms of the arabis coming in 
April soon form a carpet of white 












is Lilium speciosum, both pink 
of and white, is one of the 


most dependable bulbs 


Dianthus plumarius, beside 
its spicy June bloom, is 
attractive for its foliage 


varieties, for example, is better than the violet species with purple 
falls. Nor is any superior to that other old-fashioned flower-de- 
luce that is so faintly suffused with blue as to take on a sort of 
pearl color. The latter, I take it, is properly /. Florentina, but is 
generally listed under the head of German iris. Three other 
admirable varieties are Mrs. H. Darwin, white, the falls veined 
with maroon; Mme. Chereau, whitish, the edges of the petals 
feathered with blue, and /. pallida Dalmatica, a delicate blue iris 
of the Germanica type. 

Time was when the grass, or June pinks (Dianthus plumarius) 
were in almost every garden; more particularly the double ones, 
white or pale pink. These two remain the best, though there are 
other good double ones and no end of sin 

(Continued on page 25 
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Primula veris superba is fully entitled to the adjective superb. 
It has pale yellow blossoms, with orange centers 











Few flowers approach the splen Larkspur seems best in the blue 


dor of color and airiness of shades and should be massed 
petal displayed by the annual to secure the most brilliant 
poppy eflects 


The colors of the California Pansies will almost grow them- 
poppy range from cream selves, but the best blooms 
through the orange shades to are the rewards of care and 
vermilion attention 


Annuals That Do Better When Fall Sown 
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\R GROUP OF ANNUAL FLOWERS THAT ARE HARDY ENOUGH TO WEATHER 
WINTER AND COME UP EARLIER 


BY Ek () 

Photographs by N. R 

f the warden’s little ironies that we never find 
pring day when the seed is triumphantly 

on the packet, it stares at_us, “for best re 
seeds of this should be sown in the fall!” 


|, it has the audacity to say “the previous fall” 
which 1s surely nothing short of criminal 
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that will go through the winter are 
and these must be protected if 


has advanced at all. ol else they must be 


Some bienmials which are usually 


and regarded as annuals generally, are also 


but even including these the list is not a long 


are not 


many that are worth while, although 


ic could find fifty things that might be treated 
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AND MORE LUXURIANT IN THE SPRING 


Graves and Chas. Jones 


the loveliest flowers in the world, and in the blue shades which 
alone seem typical to me, it is unrivalled by any other annual. 
There are pinks, buffs, fawn and white for those who want 
variety, but a mass of the various dazzling blues by themselves 
is far better than a mixture. Have the other colors, too, if they 
seem desirable, but the “blue flower”—keep it apart from the rest, 
in the purity of its radiant sky color. 

\nnual larkspurs like a cool soil that is moist, and though 
they may bloom from seed sown in the spring, the seed is so 
slow in germinating that fall sowing is recommended, Prepare 
the earth by deep digging and enriching, and sow late. They will 
not sprout until spring, so protection is unnecessary, other than 
the light covering of earth that is put over them when they are 
sown; four times the seed’s diameter is the rule for out-of-doors. 
lhin out the seedlings in the spring, so that they are six inches 
apart, and as the plants grow, thin them still more, if it seems 
necessary in order to give each room to develop. They should 
not stand distinctly apart 
from each other, but some 
varieties require more 
space than others. Just 
how much room to give 
each must be determined 
by their growth; none 
should ever be crowded. 
Their height is from one 
to two feet. 

The California poppy is 
offered in many varieties by 
seedsmen, the colors rang- 
ing from cream or cream 
white through yellows of 
many degrees, down to 
orange and finally to ver- 


Catchfly should have its seeds sown early in the fall to produce an milion, All of these are 
abundance of its rosy pink flowers (Continued on page 260) 
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How to Measure Your Own Garden Area 


A SIMPLE DEVICE WHEREBY ONE CAN COMPUTE THE SURFACE OF IRREGULARLY BOUNDED 
AREAS—THE PLANIMETER, A USEFUL INSTRUMENT IN ESTIMATING THE HOME GROUNDS 


by ARTHUSE 


HE: prospective builder is often desirous of knowing the 

acreage of his real estate and is in considerable difficulty in 
finding this out, especially where his land is of irregular bound- 
ary. Perhaps a garden surrounded by a wavy path is to be filled 
with loam, or a large space of lawn sodded. Such a proposi- 
tion is either regarded as extremely difficult for the laymen to 
solve, or is given up as utterly hopeless. Among the curious in- 
struments of the architects’ craft, however, there is one which 
renders such problems comparatively simple, and of accurate solu- 
tion. This is the planimeter. If one is not readily available it is 
an easy matter to make one from the following illustrations. 

All that is necessary to make a planimeter is a decimal rule 
and stiff, thin cardboard—squared surveyors’ paper makes the 
work still simpler. Take a piece of this cardboard or the sur- 
veyors’ paper ten inches by five and use it for the calculations. 

If we could discover some way of making a measure of vary- 
ing form so that it might be applied an equal number of times to 
the area in question, our difficulty would be at an end. But it is 
possible to construct a figure having such a constant measure of 
area. In this case it is a rectangle which is capable of infinite 
variation of base and altitude. This is the planimeter. 

The first step in its construction is to lay off a constant rect- 
angle of convenient size. In this example 5” by 1” are the dimen- 
sions. Divide this in two by a perpendicular line (the long dotted 
line of Figure 1), for the two rectangles, 2.5” by 1” (A and B) 
thus made, are necessary when using the planimeter from a cen- 
tral point. Each of these rectangles then contains 2.5” square 
inches of area. With the decimal rule mark off tenths of an inch 
upon the perpendicular and run lines paral- 
lel to the base through these points. Take 
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been marked off in this manner the variation in width is found to 
be so slight that it is only necessary to add 5/10” to the successive 
altitudes. When the 100/10” point is reached, carefully connect 
the dots by a curved line. This curve is the hyperbola, and geom- 
etry can proye the products of each of these bases and altitudes to 
be equal. 

Simply reduplicate the area bounded by the curve, on the other 
side of the perpendicular and the whole figure is complete. Since 
the card is to be used from a centre point some notch is necessary 
to hold it against the pin, so a little superfluous edge is left and a 
cut made up to the base line as at N (Fig. 1). Cut out along the 
lines and the planimeter is ready for use. 

Find the approximate centre of the area to be measured and 
place a pin in the plan at this point. With the base resting on 
this pin apply the planimeter as shown in Fig. 2, marking a dot 
where either edge cuts the boundary of the surface to be meas- 
ured. Slide forward until the back edge touches the last mark 
and make another dot until the perimeter is divided all around 
in this manner. If lines were drawn from these marks to the 
center the plan would contain a number of triangles equal in 
area—in this case 2.5 square inches. Where the figure has a 
straight base line the planimeter is moved along it, base to base, 
and the resultant divisions will be rectangles, therefore, of twice 
the size of the triangles. In this instance the whole constant area of 
5 square inches is used. Simply multiply the number of triangles 
by 2.5” or the number of rectangles by 5” and you have the desired 
area. 

For illustration let it be supposed that the planimeter has laid 
off thirty-four divisions on the perimeter 








the point 12/10” above the zero point N 100 
(Fig. 1), then plot the width or base of 
a new rectangle of equivalent area and 
12/10” altitude. By simple division we 
find this to be 2.08” and we let a dot on 
the first line, 2.08” from the perpendicular, 
represent the terminus of this new base. 
Succeeding points will be 1.78”, 1.51”, 
1.39”, etc., respectively. Proceeding sim- 
ilarly along the perpendicular at every 


with a remainder approximated to be .4” 
a5 of the average of the divisions on each 
side of it. The area of the figure would 
then be 34.4 x 2.5”—86 square inches. As- 
suming that the plan to be plotted is 4 in. to 
the foot, we must multiply by the scale 
area or 16, which equals 1326 square feet. 
In computing Fig. 3 the principle is ex- 
actly similar, except constant 5 square 
inches is used instead of 2.5 square inches. 
Used in this manner the planimeter enables 





1/5” we plot bases of rectangles equiva-_ | 
lent to our constant. After 40/10” have | 





one to figure out irregularly bounded areas 
very easily and with sufficient accuracy. 





















































Fig. 2. When the planimeter is used from Fig. 1. The numerals at the rig':t denote the Fig. 3. When used along the base line each 


the central point mark the divisions made 
where it cuts the boundary 


length of the successive bases of trial rec- 
tangles, those on the left, the altitudes 


division is equivalent to the whole area of 
the constant, or A plus B 
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THE MODERN 
AND ARTICLES OF 
RNISHINGS for the modern 


K 


that belongs to that important person 
aye, are as complete in the smallest de 
tail as skill and ingenuity can make 


child's room, like everything else 


th and feature of a well-ap 


pointed bedroom may be duplicated in 


mn every 


miniature for the youngstet 


the wall-papers and draperies espe 


cially designed for nurseries and chil 
dren's rooms are in a way more dis 
tinctively juvenile than the = actual 
pieces of furniture, and are a most im 


portant consideration in fitting out such 


apartment If one does not care to go 


to the expense of furnishing a nursery) 


completely, paper and curtains that will 


leave no doubt as to the identity of the 
room may be had at small cost, and 
from this simple touch the scheme of 
decorations and the furniture, to say 


nothing of the cost, may be indefinitely 


extended 

Strictly hygienic parents who scout 
the idea of wall-paper as being un 
healthy and will have nothing but 
painted walls in a bedroom are con 
fronted by a bare expanse that may be 


attractive nor interesting for the child, 


wav a decorative frieze be 


friezes 
nineteen and one-half inches 


May 


grounds of blue-gray, tv 


that can be matched exactly in the col 


FURNITURE 
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Photographs by the 
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is neither 


With walls treated in this 


used with good effect. 


or of the walls 


lhe 


which come in panels varying in depth from fourteen to 
are printed in gay colors on back 
ry-white, drab and other neutral tones 


The de 


a 


Furnishing and Decorating the Nursery 


BRING THE DELIGHT 
EYBURN LOE 
Author 


re . Ms 
. oa, 


a ee a % . 
A wall paper printed from designs of Boutet de 


Monvel, a famous illustrator of child life, is 
particularly well adapted to the nursery 


printed from designs by 
illustrator of child life. 


IDEA IN CREATING AN ENVIRONMENT FOR THE CHILD—WALL PAPER 


OF A NEW TOY 


signs include processions of Noah's 
ark inhabitants, farmyard animals, 


chickens and ducks, Normandy peasants 
going to market, toy villages with stiff 
little soldiers and prim-looking trees, 
hunting scenes, and a row of Dutch 
kiddies indulging in a mad race across 
the paper. 

If wall-paper is used it also matches 
the background of the frieze, the paper 
being either in a solid color or with a 
figure so inconspicuous that it gives 
the impression of a single tone. 

One of the new papers for children’s 
room is a reproduction of the quaint 
Kate Greenaway figures that are quite 
as fascinating to little people in these 
days as they were years ago. The 
background is a pale yellow and the 
figures are printed in rather delicate 
colors, each group representing one of 
the calendar months. The effect 
particularly dainty and the designs are 
diverting for the children without be- 
coming tiresome from too great con- 
trast in Another paper that 
shows groups quite as charming is 

soutet de Monvel, the famous French 


is 


rc iT. 


A new idea, and one that is proving popular, is a decided de- 
parture from the conventional wall-paper, with its figures at reg- 


ularly repeated intervals. 


This consists in first putting on the 


walls a paper of solid color to be used as a background for single 
figures or groups that are cut from friezes and pasted on to suit 





These friezes and the ones at the top of the page are four of a number of similar designs covering a variety of subjects. 
colors on neutral backgrounds which may be exactly matched by the wall paper 
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They are printed in gay 
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one’s individual taste. The figures, 
of course, must be quite large, in 
order to be effective, and in some 
favorite groups cut from a frieze 
showing little Dutch girls and yel- 
low chicks the latter are even larger 
than life. For nurseries, when the 
children are very small, the figures 
are often arranged in a frieze just 
above the foot-board, so that they 
come on a line with the child’s eye, 
and are therefore vastly more en- 
tertaining than when placed at the 
infinite distance of the top of the 
wall. 

Blue and white 
seems to be the favor- 
ite combination of 
colors for nursery 
draperies, and among 
the all-over patterns 
are a lot of roly-poly 
children picking gi- 
gantic daisies on a 
pale blue ground,-and 
also a Delft design on 
a white ground cov- 
ered with black cross 
lines that are far 
enough apart to give 
a tiled effect. A num- 
ber of other colors 
and patterns may be 
had, as well as the 
gay printed borders 
that come two strips 
to a width of the ma- 
terial. When figured 
wall-paper is used, 
draperies of solid col- 
or with the printed 
border are rather 
more satisfactory, as 





one set of children or animals tumbling over the walls, and 
another set chasing across the draperies create a bewildering im- 
pression that is anything but restful and quieting for the smail 
The borders are particularly attractive for curtaits 


occupant. 
made of plain scrim or some soit 
white material, and are stitched on 
in strips or cut out and put on in 
silhouette. 

Floor coverings especially suit- 
able for children’s rooms are to be 
found in the more or less recently 
revived rag carpet rugs, either 
plain or with figured borders. A\l- 
most any of these rugs with their 
decorative strips showing queerly 
constructed landscapes are suitable, 
but most appropriate is one that has 
a solemn procession of geese across 
either end, or another that is orna- 
mented with a family of black and 
white bunnies lined up against a 
red brick wall. They tome in vari- 
ous sizes, from the small hearth rug 
up to the one that is large enough 


The nursery may be fitted up as the child’s “very own’ room with but small expense. 
Substantial furniture may be had of a cheaper grade, as it is but for temporary use 





Tables and chairs decorated with colored figures are a 
source of pleasure to the child 
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The dainty figures of Kate Greenaway are as interesting 
to the present day child as to the former generation. 
The figures here represent the different months 
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for the center of an size 
room. 

A new rug for nurseries that ts 
rather more practical than pretty is 
woven in the same way as the rag 
rugs, but instead of cotton materials, 
strips of oilcloth are used, rolled so 
that the glossy side is uppermost. 
The idea was first employed in mak- 
ing small rugs for bathrooms, as 
they are waterproof and easy to keep 
clean, but they are quite as service- 
able and j children’s 


average 


sanitary for 
rooms, and are cleaned by wiping off 
with a damp cloth. 
They are made in dif- 
ferent sizes, and in a 
mixed design, like the 
ordinary rag rug, or 
with white centers and 
borders of solid color. 

In the way of furni- 
ture, chairs and beds 
are to be had in a 
much greater variety 
than the other pieces, 


and the miniature 
Morris chair is no 
doubt the most at- 


tractive piece of fur- 
niture that is made for 
the little folks. It 
comes in almost as 
many different styles 
and prices as_ the 
grown-up variety, and 
may be had in light or 
dark wood, with cush- 
ions of velour or 
leather or figured cot- 
ton material, and is a 
perfect reproduction 
of the chair. 
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large 


Little sets consisting of table and two chairs, one straight the 
other with arms, are decorated With juvenile figures in color, and 
may be had for prices that are quite reasonable. 
cially useful when no attempt can be made at arranging a regula- 


They are espe- 


tion nursery. One of the most serv- 
iceable of these sets is of dark wood 
with leather seat chairs and a table 
of good size, the top of which is 
hinged and may be raised, disclos- 
ing a receptacle for toys or books. 
Small willow and wicker tables 
and chairs are made in attractive 
shapes, many of them copies of the 
larger pieces, and are used either in 
the natural color or stained to har- 
monize with the color scheme of the 
room. substantial than the 
pieces made of solid wood, they are 
rather more practical for older chil- 
dren than for small ones who are no 
respecters of furniture, and while 
designed for use all the year round, 
they are particularly suitable for 


Less 


(Continued on page 252) 









HOW TO MAKI 


AGAIN—THE WHOLE MATTER OF 


HE shrubs most likely to be found growing where old gat 
dens have been, « iround old houses, are lilacs, the old 
Carolina allspice or sweet shrub—called by some strawberry shrub 
fartarian honevysuckl nowbert privet or prim, as some 
know it, the fragrant ringa or mock orange, snowballs, “bridal 
wreath,” rose of Sharon, barberry, and last but far from least, the 
delicious, bitter old boxwood (hese are the shrubs therefore to 
which special reference made in all that follows 
Of them all the b 
wood, elusive uncertain 
and difficult to establish 
upon occasion vet otten 


thriving lustily under the 
seemingly adverse condi 
tion of old, neg 


doorvards alone does not 


| tec 
show neglect Gaunt and 


twisted and “skinny,” the 


bare branches of the other 
old bushes are lifted pite 
tangled 
the 
wood is superior to all 
this. Nothing under 
takes to choke it, or to en- 
rightful 


ously from the 


vegetation; but box 


croach upon its 
territory, for it bears itself 
with a that 


holds even the law 


severe dignity 
most 
less weed at a 
and 
gaunt 
naked, it grows 
and and 


and 
more contented-looking as 


distance ; 
instead of growing 


and shivery and 


rotund 
snug more 


time passes. So with box 


wood, all there is to do is 
cut away anv dead wood 
trim the wrass at its feet 


and let it go on just as it 
has been doing, all by it 
self. It is very much above 
the ministrations of man 

With the 
there is work enough, however, to satisfy the most energetic 
and work that 
of it 1 a house-cleaning sort of yob, preparatory to the 
actual task of ren 


other things 


may begin at practically any season, for the first 
Wp ty 
vating. first of all the ground around, up to, 
must be laid bare. Every weed and blade 
raped and cut away 
It is just 


is immediately at hand, for the removal of such 


and within the branche 


of grass must be raked and ‘and this may, 


of course, be done at any se as well, however. to 


let it 


ison 
wot wintel 
protection as dead grasses and stems from the roots of the shrub 
is not wise 
there 


mulch will take the place 


} 


lant has grown used to having them 
oo late to get at it, 

Nature 
ground with grass shears and cut everything down 


especially as the | 
’ 


But autumn is not for the winter 
of this mulch of 


(40 over the 


Restoring Old Shrubs to Vigor 





With care even the oldest shrub may be restored to its former vigor. 
hydrangea is all the better for its strong, woody, tree-like growth 


THE DERELICTS OF OLD GARDENS FLOURISH AND BLOOM 
PRUNING AND TRANSPLANTING SHRUBS 


every little blade of grass that springs up between the shrub’s 
branches and every fugitive, tiny weed seedling. Then dig over 
the entire surface and root out everything that has been cut off. 
With an old dense shrub that has stood fifty years this is not the 
task of a few idle moments. Among its branches, between and 
against them and sometimes twining around them, all sorts of 
persistent things will have established themselves; and these will 
resist stoutly the effort to dislodge them. Not another thing should 
be done, however, until 
they are dislodged, for 
they must come out before 
the shrub itself can have 
anything like its proper 
share of nourishment 
from the soil. Even the 
tiny grass blade is a rob- 
ber—every single one 
counts against the work 
of rehabilitation. 


When this*® basement 
cleaning is completed, 
look the specimen over 
carefully, taking each 


branch in turn and follow- 
ing it from its top to the 
ground to see exactly its 
condition. There may be 
an immense number of 
branches, crowding and 
rubbing against each other 
so that every one is 
bruised and injured when- 
ever there is the slightset 
wind, or there may be 
very few branches, long 
and straggling, showing a 
great deficiency in nour- 
ishment, light or space, or 
all three. 

When the former con- 
dition exists it is likely 
that the branches are sim- 
ply a profusion of water 
sprouts or suckers. These 
are rank growths sprouting from the roots, from the branches 
down near the ground or around the crown of the shrub, and 
they hardly seem to be a part of the shrub proper. Their leaves 
are often of unusual size compared to the leaves of the shrub in 
its normal condition—just as the leaves of very young growths 
are likely to be—and they bear every evidence of receiving all 
the vigor of the plant, while the old top dwindles and withers, 
starving to death. 


This hardy 


Chis growth of suckers is especially likely to occur when large 
branches have been ruthlessly pulled from the bush, as is the case 
Picking armfuls of bloom 
amounts to a heavy top pruning, and heavy top pruning always 
tends to encourage 


so often with old lilacs and syringas. 


or rather to forcee—the production of wood 
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to take the place of that lost. 


between roots and top of which it has been robbed. 


Half of the delight of an old place is in its huge old bushes; tle 
sacrifice of these great tops is therefore the last thing in the 


world one wishes to 
contemplate, yet 
when growth has 
stopped in them and 
begun anew at the 
base of the shrub, 
it looks very much 
as if trying to save 
them were a hope- 
less task. Fortu- 
nately, however, 
cutting back vig- 
orous growth will 
usually stimulate 
growth in less vig- 
orous parts, pro- 
vided that the new 
shoots which will 
surely make their 
appearance after 
such cutting back, 
are nipped in the 
bud as soon as that 
bud appears low on 
the old trunks or 
main branches, 

This does not 
mean that new 
leaves and the little 
shoots which start 
out along the branches in an orderly manner, are to be 
destroyed ; these are the desirable responses to pruning. 
The sprouts which are not wanted are those which rise 
from the crown of the plant, or very low on its branches. 
A season or two of constant watchfulness against these 
is required—indeed, vigilance always is necessary, even 
with young shrubs, to keep this sort of growth from 
sapping the vitality of the specimen. 

With an old shrub that is overcrowded, first take out 
every water sprout—every branch or young shoot that 
rises at or near the base of any of the shrub’s old 
branches. Cut these off close up to the branch whence 
they rise, making the cut which severs them parallel 
with that branch and so close that it leaves absolutely no 
stub. After the young suckers are removed, take out 
any old branches that are crowding, or that are over 
long, and thereby out of proportion to the rest of the 
shrub, or that seem particularly weak and unpromising. 

These should also be cut out at the point whence they 
rise; usually this will be at the ground. Those which 
crowd the center of the bush especially should be sacri- 
ficed. Some can always be spared, and it will not be ap- 
parent that they are gone on an old bush, for the center 
must be opened up to the sun so that light may stimu- 
late an even growth throughout the entire crown. 

After this is done cut back a few inches the tips of 
those branches which are left. Then wait, as far as 
pruning goes, until you see what a season brings forth. 


A typical example of an old lilac 
branches and top sapped by a 
suckers at the roots 


Some shrubs respond differently than others; each is a problem 
in itself, and after all, their renovation is only a preparation for 
Nature, as far as we are concerned. We cannot do very much of 
it ourselves, and what we do we must do without presumption 


Water sprouts are the shrub’s 
efforts to produce this wood in a hurry, to get back the equilibrium 





with its scraggly 
large growth of 


Trim off all lower growth which prevents nourishment 
from reaching the top; keep the soil free from growth 


about the roots 





and in moderation, waiting to see how she is affected by our help. 

Apply a fertilizer which will encourage the growth of branch 
and wood and flower, a fertilizer rich in phosphoric acid. 
ground bone furnishes the best and most directly available form; 
four pounds of this mixed with one pound of muriate of patash 


Coarse 


will give a quantity sufficient to use under four shrubs 
each having a spread of eight feet. Spade this into the 
soil over the entire root area; this is equal to the spread 
of the branches. Add a thick mulch of manure over the 
plant’s roots when frost’ has come, but not befone. 
Spade this in when the spring comes. 

When the first spading is done, let it leave a saucer- 
shaped depression around the shrub. This will hold the 
water and encourage the leaching down of the fertilizer 
direct to the roots which are to be fed, instead of allow- 
ing any of it to go to waste. 

During the early summer following this first pruning 
and fertilizing—about the middle of the next June—go 
over the bush again with the pruning shears, if it needs 
it. It does need it if it shows a disposition to put forth 
new leaves and shoots only at the tips of its branches; 
otherwise it does not. Every branch that has not clothed 
itself fairly well with new shoots must be headed in to 
a point below the first leaf or first shoot that it does 
show, to induce branching still further down. For the 
tendency is always to grow at the extremities, and the 
only way to overcome the long-leggedness resulting 
from such a tendency is to reduce the extremities, to 
cut away the branch itself far enough down to force its 
growth out at the desired point. Fertilizing and culti- 
vating and general pruning may quicken a shrub to such 
a degree that very severe cutting back may not be nec- 
essary—that is what we hope and why we wait a season, 


but if a season’s 
gre wth does not 
show that they 


have done so, it is 
useless to wait any 


longer. Rub off all 
very low-growing 


sprouts perpetually 
and promptly, 
watching out for 
them in the spring 
following the first 
work especially. 
It is a practically 
universal rule that 


weak plants are 
benefitted by se- 
vere pruning, while 
strong plants are 
better for less. The 
reason lies in the 
necessity for re- 


storing equilibrium 
between root and 
top which the plant 
is under. Normal- 
ly this equilibrium 
is perfect, and a 
shrub or tree has 
just enough roots 


to supply its top with the nourishment and the moisture which 
that top requires, and just enough top to make use of the nourish- 
ment and to transpire the moisture which its roots supply. When, 


(Continued on page 257) 
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Rough boughs fitted together in a natural manner seem a proper There is a dignified decorative effect to a smooth lawn, especially where 
support for the twining agms of the wistaria there is an extended landscape to be seen beyond 


A seat is really an essential part of the gard en make-up. Here the substantial bench 
seems to invite one to enjoy the garden’s beauties 


—_ , TWELVE GARDEN eFFECTS 
The irregular flagstones in this pathway artistically 
simulate an old garden 





The least expensive things are often the most satisfactory. This The English frequently bound their lawn terraces with flowers and plants. 
simple arbor seat is the most popular spot in its garden The green stretches make a frame for the masses of color 





One of the real old-time gardens. The small beds, each with but Although thatched roofs are unsanitary on our houses their pic- 
one kind of flowers, are framed primly with box turesqueness may be preserved in the rustic summer house 


*\.! 


Where porch space is at a premium the detached arbor with a paved floor and low wall 
is a successful substitute 


WORTHY OF EMULATION ga al an Sh 


The pergola is too seldom seen well clothed with 
vines. Uprights and beams are of locust 


; Tie Fas 
“Y LAF eet MONE! FP ‘ar ee 
No garden is complete without its private nook. The semi-circular white The lily-pool finds no more appropriate edging than the bank of 
bench gives many varying views over the garden iris, which is always at its best near water 
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«= might almost as well go 

into an apothecary shop and 
me 
to a paint shop and ask 
varnish.” For unless 
the proper kind of var- 
nish in the proper way, the results 


say “Please give some medr 
cine,” as go 


ror "sor 


one use 


will be anything but satisfactory. 
With no knowledge of the subject, 
one might think that a 
a high price could not 
fail to be good for one’s needs, no 
those 


very fine 


varnish at 
matter how modest needs 
micht be 

this 3 


is worse than useless to apply a fine piano varnish to a floor. 


a fallacy, however, for it 


\ knowledge of the essentials of varnish is indispensable to 
the house owner as well as to the house builder, unless he ap- 
In this 
case, our advice is: be sure the others have the requisite knowl 
edge ! 


proves of leaving every decision in the hands of others. 


\ painter is not 
have 
varnish, their uses 


always an expert varnisher, although a few 
a thorough understanding of the grades of 
and methods of application. \Varnishing is a 
art in itself, and the employment of knowledge of the 
subject, coupled with good judgment, pays. 

Che kinds of varnish spirit and 
resinous varnish. The principal spirit varnish consists of a solu- 
tion of shellac in alcohol. Shellac is a resinous substance, a form 
which is used as an ingredient of laquers, dyes and seal- 


painters may 
trade or 


two important are oleo 


of lac, 
ing-wax, as well as of varnishes, Lac is produced on various 
a scale-shaped insect, the female affixing herself to the 
bark and exuding this resinous substance from the margin of her 
When melted and 
termed shellac. The banyan or Indian fig trees, those wonderful 
branches, drooping, take root in the ground, 
sometimes providing shelter for thousands of men, harbor most 
of these lac producing insects. 


trees by 


body. this 1s reduced to a thin crust it is 


specimens whos¢ 


The rule for making spirit varnish in America ts to dissolve 
This 
however, for average use; and the rule reduced 


five pounds of flaked grain shellac in a gallon of alcohol. 
is rather heavy, 
to three-and-one-half pounds is best for common usage. 

There are two kinds of shellac, orange and white; the white 
being bleached with that powerful bleaching agent, chlorine gas, 
which somewhat destroys the quality. White shellac is necessary 
for use with white paint, but in all other cases the natural or 
orange shellac is preferable. Unbleached goods are, naturally, 
always stronger than the bleached. 

The best results for orange shellac varnish are secured when 
it is carefully dissolved in alcohol, 85 per cent. or stronger, in an 
earthen jar. The dry shellac should be gently dropped into the 
alcohol at night and carefully covered without stirring or even 
shaking. The next morning it may be gently stirred with a 
wooden stick-—never metal. Stir for a couple of minutes once an 
hour until night, when it will be ready for use. 

White varnish is made in a different manner, the white shellac 
needing at least 95 per cent. alcohol, with mechanical agitation 
from the start. 

Orange shellac resin will keep indefinitely, but the bleached 


What Varnishes Really Are 


PROPER KNOWLEDGE 
MATERIAL—PROPER 


NEWBOLD 





From the great branches of the banyan tree is gathered the 
lac produced by a small, scale-shaped insect 
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OF VARNISHES— 


USE AND APPLICATION 


BIRDSALL 


should be dissolved on purchasing, 
as it does not keep well. 

Damar is also a good spirit-var- 
nish; damar is a resin dissolved in 
alcohol and is secured principally 
from East Indian trees. 

The best oleo-resinous varnishes 
differ from the spirit, in that the 
resins are dissolved in linseed oil 
with the aid of heat. As the resins 
dissolve; the oil thickens, necessi- 
tating a thinning with turpentine 
or a good substitute. The more oil 
used in the making, the more elas- 
tic and durable the varnish; the 
more resin, the harder and more lustrous the varnish, and the 
quicker to dry. 

The resins are formed in large lumps on trees; but instead of 
being procured from the living trees, they are usually secured 
from the earth where the ancient trees have fallen, decayed, and 
long since been buried. The action of time and the earth im- 
proves and hardens the resins. 

Light colored oleo-resinous varnishes are more costly than the 
dark, due to the scarcity of the clear, transparent resins. For 
every use but on or with white paint, however, the dark colored 
varnish is acceptable. 

Oleo-resinous varnish is harder to make than spirit varnish; 
the resin is melted over a hot fire and when it is at the tempera- 
ture of melted lead, the hot linseed oil is added. The mixture is 
cooked for several hours to thoroughly blend and thegturpentine 
is finally added to thin it to proper consistency. The resin loses 
over a fifth in melting. Oil of a weight to equal that of the 
melted resin will, when mixed, form a good, hard furniture var- 
nish, smooth and lustrous. With double the quantity of oil, the 
durability is increased, and the varnish is suited to interior wood- 


work. If more oil yet is added, it will make a good outdoor var- 
nish—which will take too long to dry to be used indoors. 


[f oleo-resinous varnish is prepared accurately, water will not 
affect it; but if incorrectly mixed or cooked, it may absorb water 
to its detriment. . 

A well-known varnish test is to cover a board with the var- 
nish, let it dry, and then leave a wet cloth or sponge on it over 
night. If the varnish turns white by morning, it shows that 
water has been absorbed; if after the water has dried the white 
is still visible, it is a sign that water has injured the ingredients, 
showing some defect in the materials or making. This condition 
indicates a varnish which should be avoided. 

Before venturing very far with varnishing, it is well to have it 
firmly fixed in the mind that an outdoor varnish is quite different 
from one used indoors. Also that on all surfaces near the doors 
and windows which are directly exposed to the effects of the sun 
and the elements, an outdoor varnish should be used. These 
surfaces comprise inside blinds, window-sash, sills, jambs, outer 
doors and railings, etc. These parts should be finished with a 


weather-resisting varnish, like that used on the exterior wood- 
work of yachts—spar-varnish. 
For indoor trim, the wood is first carefully prepared and a 
used to fill the cracks and make an even surface. 
(Continued on page 248) 
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The Fall Clean-up in the Flower and Vegetable Garden 


THE IMPORTANT PROVISIONS TO BE TAKEN IN THE FALL THAT WORK FOR 


GREATER SUCCESS IN THE 


oY. F. ¥. 


Photographs by Chas. Jones, H. H. Saylor, N. R. 


A? far as the appearance of things goes, springtime is the all- 

important and only important time for work about the 
place. It seems in accordance with the gardening operations of 
Nature to simply let Jack Frost step in and take possession with- 
out paying any attention to it. As a matter of fact, Jack is some- 
thing of a landscape artist himself, and while the pictures com- 


SPRING—SOME VALUABLE GARDEN SECRETS 


ROCKWELL 


Graves and Others 


say, less utilized, than the hardy shrubs—particularly the hardy 
flowering shrubs. We admire them tremendously in parks or get 
most enthusiastic over their beauty in some large estate, but 
somehow we don’t seem to realize that they are not expensive to 
buy, need comparatively no care and deserve a place in our own 
yards, where they will grow as well as upon the finest estate. 


posed of green things The soil require- 
growing, ba over- po ek: — of — a 
running IFOOKS fre- pie no exacting ; goo 
main the emblem of 


youth and life, good 
people who no longer 
“trail clouds of glory” 
find sometimes a 
stronger appeal in the 
somber tints of Au- 


- 


ee Oe 


t 

tumn., {j 

But there are two Ni 

things we are apt i 

to overlook: first I 

that not all of na- zB 
ture’s performances 
are apparent on the 
surface, and what 
may seem to us but 


the blowing about of 
dead useless leaves is 
really efficient 
mulching ; aad if you 
look in the woods and 
swamps you will find 
Natures cro p o f 
spring-flowering 
bulbs all nicely start- 
ed. Then, the 
majority of the things 
we use to make our 
homes more beautiful 
are grown out of their 


very 


too, 


natural environment, 
and having given 


them artificial condi- 
tions we must supply 
artificial care. The 


bed of azaleas cannot 
be left to itself, nor 
should gladiolus bulbs 
remain in the ground 
although they may 
seem to have died 
down and prepared for winter in a very natural way of their own. 

One of the common mistakes in regard to such work is the 
idea that all hardy things must be set out in the spring. And as 
the spring is a very busy season, when everything else is demand- 
ing attention, and nothing wants to wait—why whatever can be 
put off is put off, and consequently is not done at all. Such work, 
for instance, is the planting of new shrubs. 

No class of ornamental plants is less appreciated, or I should 


Copyright by Detroit Photographic Co. , 
Nature’s performances are not all apparent on the surface, and what seems to us the useless 





blowing about of dead leaves is 


drainage is the most 
important factor. 
They are adapted to a 
very wide 
usage: as 


range of 
back- 
grounds for the hardy 
flower border, to make 
an informal hedge or 
dividing line—be- 
tween lawn and veg- 
etable garden, for in- 
stance, as a_ screen 
for some undesirable 
outlook, or to break 
the sharp line 
tween tall growing 
trees and the flower 
beds and borders. 

Few, indeed, 
the places which 
would not be im- 
proved by a few 
shrubs, and when it is 
considered that even 
the best varieties cost 
only twenty-five cents 
to a dollar each for 
good strong plants 
which will make an 
immediate showing, 
there seems absolute- 
ly no reason why they 
should not be used 
much more univer- 
sally than they are. 

The time for plant- 
ing hardy shrubs in 
the fall is just after 
the first frosts—about 
October first. But or- 
der now. Nurserymen 
will ship on any future date you direct, or hold your order sub- 
ject to shipping. instructions. 

Also get the ground ready now. The small-growing sorts 
should go about three feet apart; the larger ones five or six. 
Most catalogues give information as to size. Pick out the places 
where you need shrubs and spade up thoroughly, incorporating 
with the soil manure—either from the stables, or one of the pre- 
pared sorts now on the market—and bone dust. Of the lat- 


be- 


are 


really a very efficient mulching 
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on page 228 of this numbe 


The list of hardy shrubs | 
varied that no attempt t ro ovel 

] © weylyl ] , T) | ‘ ‘ft ll t 7. 
it here 18 possible utin pa 14 want to call attention to a few 


| 


cceptionall attractive ort ronew varicties \mong the de 


iduous shrubs besides those which everybody knows. such as the 


iwdranyeas, are the splendid varieties of althea and azaleas. For 


that hedge which you have been contemplating and which would 


ook so much more attractive than the present tence, Berberis 


Thunbergn is the peerless shrub. For seven or eight dollars you 
can get fifty strong three-year plants, furnishing a_ beautiful, 
effective hedge seventy-five to one hundred and fifty feet in 
lenyth ersonalls | 
would rather not crowd 
plants in hedge let 
hem have a chance to 


attain some mdividuality 


) 


Sure to mncluce at least 


cree ot that old sweet 
scented favorites, the 
strawberry shrub (Ca 

canthus Floridus) lant 


it near the house, where 
its fragrance may enter 
every open window tn the 
spring day For an wv 
dividual specimen, at a lit 
tle cistance so that its full 


effect will be had, put a 








Why does the amateur neglect the hardy shrubs? There are many 
corners that Berberis Thunbergii, for instance, might beautify 


its beautiful colors in the fall 
will be worth while, too. Then 
there are the beautiful flowered 
deutzias and weigelias—a whole 
flower garden in a few beauti- 
ful little trees. (Half a dozen 
of each, in varied colors, would 
cost, for the lot, $2.50 or $3.00 P 
And then there are the spiraeas. 
Kew people realize that there 
are more than one or two vari- 
eties. At a quarter each you 
can afford several of the many 
and include “Walluf,” 
the new crimson spiraea. 


sorts 





Among the hardy evergreens 
there are the azaleas, rhododen- 
drons, laurel, ericas (heaths). 
The azaleas, both deciduous 
and hardy, are the most beauti- 
ful, but at the same time the 
most likely not to do well. Un- 
less they can be given plenty of 
water they should be mulched 
for moisture in dry hot weather, 
and for protection in winter 
north of the southern New 
England States. Covering 
with light pine boughs or 
something similar will protect 
the buds from the injury likely 
to result from premature start- 
ing in the spring. 

The lily-of-the-valley shrub 
is another beauty. Japonica, 
with its dark green foliage and 
pendant racemes of beautiful white blossoms is not only very 
attractive, but very hardy. 

lhe coniferous evergreens are very varied, and with their 
beautiful forms and variations of light and dark green, golden 
and silver-blue foliage, certainly offer the best of material for 
creating the winter garden pictures. These are more expensive, 
costing from $1.50 to $4 or $5 each. But if only one in every two 
or three years can be afforded, they will make the foundation for 
the most effective and permanent ornaments in the entire garden 

The question of fail 
pruning ought to be con- 
sidered—of roses. espe- 
cially. Most of the prun- 
ing required by roses will 
be accomplished by the 
spring cutting back and 
by cutting the blooms in 
summer. But where 
strong new growth has 
been made, and the canes 
are likely to be whipped 
about by the wind, they 
should be cut back after 
the leaves fall, to two and 
a half or three feet. 

Do not be in a hurry to 





smoke tree (Rhus Cot put on the winter mulch- 
nus). That will cost you ings; all mulching of 
the sum of twenty-five Mulching of hardy plants is not so much to protect from frost as to prevent hardy plants is not so 
cents! Its relative, R alternate freezing and thawing. JRomneya Coullteri, the tree poppy, bound much to protect from 


up in straw to accomplish this result 


frost as to prevent alter- 
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nate freezing and thawing. In 
November, after the first severe 
frosts will be time enough. Use 
leaves or rough manure to the 
depth of three to six inches, 
according to climate. Where 
severe winters are encountered 
they should be further protected 
with corn stalks, bog or pine 
boughs. For the smaller grow- 
ing sorts, such as the Teas, a few 
wooden stakes with twelve or 
eighteen-inch chicken wire sur- 
rounding the bed, and filled in 
with leaves held in place by 
boughs, is a very neat and effect- 
ive plan of mulching. 

Fall is the best time to prepare 
the new rose garden. The plants 
should not be set until spring, 
but they will take hold very much 
better in a fall prepared bed. Se- 
lect a well-drained spot in the 
lawn with good rich heavy loam, 
if possible. Dig out twenty-four 
inches deep, loosen up the soil 
below that, and fill in six inches 
with cobbles, clinkers or any 
good drainage material. Fill in 
with the best of the soil exca- 
vated, sods first, and mix with 
a heavy dressing of manure— 
cow manure being preferable— 
to within two inches or so of the 
surface level. Then add six 
inches of good clean loam, By 


spring this should have settled to an inch or two below the sur- 
face and should not be made higher if rain is depended upon for 


the water supply. 


Among the hardy evergreens the erica or heath is well worth a 
trial. Its delicate blossoms add to its foliage beauties 


The beds should not be more than five feet 
wide, to make care and cutting convenient. 


long beds are preferable to large round ones. 


If the hardy perennials have been planted in a mixed border 
and properly selected, there will still be many blooming in Octo- 
ber, such as funkias, chrysanthemums, golden glow, Japanese 


anemonies (wind flow ers) and other late stavers. So not 


can be done until severe 
frosts have killed the soft 
growth, which is not us- 
ually until after the first 
of November. When the 
proper time arrives, cut 
the old stalks off to with- 
in several inches of the 
ground and burn. (It is 
not advisable to add them 
to the compost heap, as 
they are likely to contain 
disease germs or insect 
cocoons or eggs. ) Do not 
cut off too close to the 
ground, as the stubs give 
the roots a chance to ripen 
eff naturally, and also 
help to hold the litter- 
mulching in place during 
winter. 


[f the bed has become 


vf 


The sumach is another member 


For the same reason 


frames. 





foul-with weeds or grass, now 
isthe time to clean it out- don't 
wait till spring. 

After the ground has begun 
to freeze, put on the mulching 
—-litter or rough strawy ma- 
nure to the depth of two or 
three inches. A heavier pro- 
tection is likely to cause prema- 
ture growth in the spring, re 
sulting in injury from late 
frosts. lf possible, put the 
mulching on when the ground 
is dry—a few warm days, and 
moisture covered in sometimes 
causes trouble from _ rotting. 
In removing this covering in the 
spring, it is best to do it grad- 
ually, so as not to leave any 
new growths which may have 
started exposed to unfavorable 
changes in temperature. Don't 
be tempted to begin taking it 
off the first warm day. Wait 
until some of the late frosts are 
over, 

There are several important 
lines of work to be looked after 
among the flowers in the fall if 
one would have the greatest 
success with them. In the first 
place, there are those which 
should be started fer next year, 
some to be sown or planted 
where they are to bloom, others 
to start and winter over. in 


Two of the most important of the latter are the pansy 


and English daisy . (Bellis Perennis). For best results these 
should be started in August, but if one can give them the protec- 
tion of a frame, and seeds are sown at once, good strong plants 
may be had before the ground freezes ina tight frame. They like 
cool weather, and will start more rapidly now than six weeks 
ago. The ever admirable and desirable hollyhocks may be sown 
in a frame and wintered there without transplanting. 


A selected 


much list of annuals and of perennials will be found elsewhere in this 


” 2 


of the Rhus family that should be planted for 


the glorious effect it makes in the fall, when both leaf and fruit are flame-colored 





number and the reader is 
referred thereto. 

Sec mndly, there are the 
flowers which should be 
propagated now, either to 
furnish new plants for 
next summer's garden, or 
plants for the winter win- 
dow garden inside the 
house. Most of the flow- 
er garden plants are in- 
creased readily by cut- 
tings, and it is nothing 
but ignorance of the sim- 
ple process of re voting 
them which causes the 
loss of so many choice 
flowers every autumn. 
How often, for instance, 
in a lot of seedling petu- 
nias, are there a few of ex- 
(Continued on page 264) 











THe PRINCIPLES OF PORCH BED 
PION—WHAT 
BY WARREN 
Photographs by Camilus Phillips, August 
's t eveloping of landscape features on the home grounds 
every property has its distinctive possibilities. Where one 
lends itself to sunken gardens, approached by well-graded ter- 
races pe urmounted by pe rgolas, another is entirely un- 
u uch treatment, and yet may be as attractively embel- 
ere is one trying problem, however, common to all proper- 
erein the solution resolves itself into a few general treat- 
hat to which I refer the improving of the grounds imme- 
liate irrounding the house, including, of course, porch beds, 
whit ire usually a problem in this connection 


portion of the property demands the 
rreatest thought is because it must be presentable in appearance 
We ove rlook the 


shabby appearance of the rose 
in October, the pergolas in April and each of the other 


he real reason why thi 


time 


during the year makes its special 
around the house should always be attract- 


feature which at stated 
how, but the planting 
ing trame at 


ive al plea 


all tum 


it ha been the prac 
Lice tor veal to depend 
m bedding plant to 


serve the need, but in 
pite of their showy ap 
early 


pearance trom 


summer until autumn, 
the, are the re ult ot 


| 


onsicet ible care ana 


*xpense, leaving for the 


winter a bare, unsightly 
vord 
In endeavoring to sat 
factorily dispose of 
his question several im 
ortant conditions haye 
o be 


eration 


taken into consid 


late 
overhang 


Many houses of 
lesign have 
ing eaves, which are a 
menace to plant lite, 
inmaking it almost impos 
ible to the 


round under 


plant in 
directly 
them, unless it be.one or 
two kinds if 


rowing perennials, 


dwart 
lhe 
planting line ordinarily 
must beyond 


the 


commence 
line of the eaves 

(Another 
most invariably faced is 
that of It is 
hat the 
immediately sur 


problem al 


yood sol 


usually the case 


sol out the year. 


rounding the house 1s 


_ Planting the House Border 


PLANTING—HOW TO OVERCOME 


The most successful planting about the house is that which remains beautiful through- 
Wher the leaves are dead and branches bare, English ivy, Mahonia 
aquifolia and dwarf evergreens add a cheerful note 
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DIFFICULTIES OF SOIL AND LOCA- 


VINES, EVERGREENS AND SHRUBS ARE SUITABLE AND HOW THEY MAY BEST BE GROWN 


CHANDLER 


Patzig, N. R. Graves and Others 

either a fill made of all the refuse ground—old lime beds, sand 
or clay from the cellar excavating—or the grade has been so great 
that the top soil is entirely gone, leaving a barren sub-soil in which 
it is impossible to successively grow plants. 

The ideal soil for beds around the house is a heavy rich loam, 
containing considerable humus, the latter to give it not only par- 
tial drought-resisting properties, but also to make it highly pro- 
ductive for plant life. 

In endeavoring to reach a satisfactory conclusion as to the best 
plants for this class of planting, we must confine ourselves to 
those which give the longest period of display. 

The broad-leaved evergreens are unquestionably the first and 
best group for using in base plantings around the house. Not 
only are they effective out of flower as well as when in bloom, 
but are in most cases of dwarf, bushy habit of growth, which is 
just what is needed for such purposes. Use the hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons and edge them with Leucothe Catesbaei, Andromeda 
Japonica or the Mahonia aqutfolia, the holiy-leaved barberry, and 
a most pleasing effect 
results. Of course, to 
have success with such 
a planting, ideal condi- 
tions are necessary. 

The evergreen-leaved 
privets, Ligustrum Ja- 
ponicum and Ligus- 
trum lucidum, are be- 
coming popular and 
will succeed as far 
north as Philadelphia 
under favorable condi- 
tions. These are ad- 
mirable for plantings 
of this kind. 

The 
and 
tine 


Azalea amoena 
similar kinds are 
for dwarf plant- 
ings of this character, 
and are also used in 
conjunction with the 
other plants mentioned. 
Care is necessary in 
using Azalea amoena 
as its magenta or claret 
Shades “fight” with 
scarlet, pink and other 
similar colors. 

Many beautiful re- 
sults are possible from 
the coniferous ever- 
greens, though a care- 
ful selection in this 


case is absolutely nec- 
The retinispo- 
ras, or Japanese cedars, 
are admirable for this 
Of course, they 


essary. 





— 


use. 
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Evergreens and deciduous shrubs are combined to advantage in the 
planting about this old house. Note the bright blossoms of the 
clematis in brilliant contrast to ivy 

grow rather quickly, but as they lend themselves readily to shear- 

ing they may be kept to almost any size. Among these R. squar- 

rosa may be particularly recommended, because of the steel-blue 
color of its foliage. The full, pleasing style of R. plumosa and its 
golden form, aurea, are also worthy of mention. 

There are many kinds of dwarf arbor-vitaes which are well 
suited for bedding, particularly Thuja pumila, T. globosa, T. 
Hoveyi, and the dwarf golden Chinese one, Biota nana aurea. 

The Irish, Swedish and Chinese Junipers are all fine for bed- 
ding’ purposes, particularly where one’s taste runs to the tall, 
columnar style of evergreens. Colorado blue spruce is frequently 
used also, but its life in a bed must. be short-lived if it is to be 
cared for, as it will not stand very much pruning, and makes a 
quick growth compared to the others mentioned. 

This condition holds true of spruce and firs in general. Pines 
are out of the question, unless it be the dwarf mountain pine, 
Pinus Mughus, as they are coarse in appearance and grow too 
rapidly to be 
feasible for bed- 
ding. 

Next in value 
and importance 
to the ever- 
greens are the 
shrubs, which, 
though clothed 
in foliage barely 
nine months of 
the year, are 
not really objec- 
tionable to look 
upon in winter, 
especially when 
there still re- 
main bright 
berries or at- 
tractively col- 
ored stems. 
There is a wide 
selection of 
shrubs from 
which to choose. 
Of course the 
spring blooming 





There are numerous hardy shrubs among the 
barberries that are fitted for the house border kinds predom- 





The shapely growths of arbor vitae and dwarf cedar can be well used 
in odd corners and angles and they thrive well in such places. George 
Nichols, architect 


inate, as is the case with deciduous shrubs in general. Among 
these may be especially recommended spiraea Van Houttei, the 
graceful weeping form of spiraea with its thousands of pure 
white blossoms, Deutzia gracilis, with those delicate white, bell- 
shaped flowers, Azalea mollis, in yellow or rose flowers and 
spiraea Thunbergii with its delicate, light green foliage and white 
flowers. The snowberry, Symphoricarpos racemosus, is splendid ; 
and the golden mock orange, Japanese barberry, Stephanandra, the 
dwarf spiraea callosa superba, Deutzia Lemoine, sweet pepper 
bush and Japanese roses are others of value for this purpose. 

A little study of these shrubs, and with a very limited knowl- 
edge, a grouping may be arranged that will be highly pleasing. 
The one care to be exercised is to see that the taller growing 
kinds are kept in the background, using the others for fore- 
ground positions. 

Generally speaking, perennials are unsatisfactory, as they do 
not appear attractive when out of flower, but there are excep- 
tions highly 
worthy of men- 
tion. The peo- 
nies and _ iris 
form two splen- 
did groups for 
in ter spersing 
with the shrubs 
or may be 
massed individ- 
ually. The foli- 
age of the Ger- 
man iris is very 
attractive when 
it is out of flow- 
er, and the same 
can be said of 
peonies. 

Where local 
conditions favor 
it, for example, 
where a house is 
set on a shaded 
slope, a rockery 
effect may be 
made a feature 
(Continued on 

page 253) 


The flowering shrubs should not be neglected— 
Deutzia gracilis especially should be tried 
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ECONOMICAIT 


WHO WISHES 


NTERTOR 
woodwork 

in the small 
house may be 
as individual 





and = distinctive 
as in the large 
one. If econo 
my is a_ chief 


c on sideration, 
delightful re- 
sults are 


A remarkably effective and inexpensive treatment 
of cypress The wood is cheaply milled, 
stained brown and wax finished gained 


by the use of cy 


press, hard pine 

un) he nparatively inexpensive woods, with whitewood or 
poplar for white-painte voodwork Plain oak and chestnut are 
not pr bitrve | st. Home builders, if interested in chemistry 
7 an art ic bent, may enjoy experimenting in stains, testing 
their lor properties upon different woods and superintending 
the finishi f w lwork, or even doing much of it themselves 
\ scheme tor the style and color of furniture, woodwork. wall 
erin and draperic hould be carefully planned as a pre 
ninat tey Simpheity is desirable in a small house scheme, 
ind elaborate period styles, even if possible from the standpoint 
t, are arce practicable \ stately Adam drawing-room 

nnot very well be crammed into a small house. and Louis X V1 
tv eem a trifle absur (ur own Colonial attempts at bring 
ing the classical back to life resulted in charming cottage and 
farmhouse wood 

work and furni 

ture, much more 

helpful to the 

builder of a small 

house. If no tra- 


ditional type is fol- 
but 
modern 


lowed, simple 
furnish- 
ings are preferred, 
then flat unfluted 
mouldings, wain- 
planks 
width 
against 
the wall to a height 
of several 


scoting of 
of varying 
fastened 


feet, or 
wood strip combi- 
nations, ma y be 
used. Whatever 
the style, the wood- 
work should be in- 
teresting. 





(One rea- 


Chis interior by Parker & Unwin is typical S80" for the over- 
of the English idea that wood itself has a crowding of houses 
decorative value with bric-a-brac 


What Can Be Done in Finishing 


Inexpensive Woods 


EFFECTS WHICH MAY BE HAD BY THE USE OF COM- 
MON WOODS TREATED AT HOME—SOME POINTERS FOR THE MAN 
rO BUILD 


EFFECTIVELY AND AT MODERATE COST 


SHRIMPTON 


raphs by George A. Daskam and G. E. Doust 
and furniture is perhaps the lack of interest in the background 
Doors and window frames, designed for their places, 
and showing the natural grain of the wood, may be as interesting 
as bits of tapestry, still keeping their place as part of a wall. In 
white painted woodwork, paneling should show good space divi- 
sions. Carefully studied in a large house, the woodwork of a 
smaller one is often left to the builder or contractor, with the 
result that stock mouldings, unfitted to their places, are used. 

The style of wood trim decided upon, a choice of woods must 
be made. Each has its peculiar properties. Among those suit- 
able for the living-rooms of a small house is cypress. It is plenti- 
ful, popular for exterior trim, and beginning to be appreciated 
for its possibilities in interior work. A smooth wood, with beau- 
tiful grain, taking on refined color effects, it is used to advantage 
where gray greens or browns are desired in the wood trim, with 
wood or wicker furniture stained in corresponding tones. It can 
be obtained for from sixty to sixty-eight dollars a thousand feet, 
the price depending on the quality of the wood. 

Hard pine makes unusually pleasing trim for the living-room 
if stained in a cool color that counteracts its over-hot tones, and 
It can be had for 


of rooms. 


allows the real beauty of its grain to be seen. 
forty-five dollars a thousand. 

Whitewood is quite satisfactory stained in dull soft colors, 
though it lacks beauty of grain. It is often used for woodwork 
that is to be painted white. The cost is forty-five dollars a 
thousand. 

Plain oak, desirable for the living-rooms of a house on account 
of its beauty of grain and soft texture, lending itself to refined 
color effects, costs 
from seventy to 
ninety-five dollars 
a thousand. Where 
quartered oak fur- 
niture is used, per- 
fect harmony is 
gained by the use 
of plain oak as 
woodwork, treated 
with ammonia 
fumes and _ stains. 

Chestnut, costing 
somewhat less, is 
often substituted 
for the oak, as it 
takes a similar fin- 
ish and has a vig- 
orous, SW eeping 
grain that com- 
mends it for use in 
large rooms. 

Gumwood, 
ing about the same 
as hard pine, is es- 
attractive, 





cost- 


An American adaptation of the English idea 
shown opposite. Woodwork here takes the 


pecially place of wall decoration 
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Whitewood and poplar are extensively used for enameling in white or ivory. The tastefully finished dining-room and living-room in the home of 


Mr. A. S. Thomas, Blue Hill, Me. 


in its smooth sheen and satin finish of surface. It is condemned 
by many contractors and lumber dealers, however, since it 
“buckles” and does not “hold,” though these undesirable results 
do not invariably follow its use. Quarter-sawed red gum is rec- 
ommended by experts. 

Basswood is inferior and not to be recommended for interior 
woodwork. 

While “stock” doors are as a rule pretentious in style, a good 
and simple pattern is occasionally to be found on the market. 
Birch doors are quoted at three dollars and a half apiece, net. 
Fir doors at two dollars and a quarter apiece can be used with 
pine woodwork, stained to match. 

In butlers’ pantries and kitchens, the woodwork, ordinarily of 
hard pine, is now often given a coat or so of linseed oil, instead 
of the old highly varnished finish that made it so uncommonly 
ugly. An occasional oil rub- 
bing cleans the wood, or warm 
water is used. Sometimes a 
light coat of stain with wax 
finish is substituted. If paint 
is employed it is white, pale 
gray or a pale but warm yel- 
low. ‘Dark paint 


dreary workroom, and the old 


makes a 


reason for its use, that it does 
not show dirt, seems to the 
modern housewife shockingly 
unhygienic. 

Two unusual sources of sup- 
ply for woodwork for the small 
house are the neighborhood 
trees of suburbs or of country- 
sides, and the wrecking firms 
of large cities. Trees that are 
sacrificed to make room for 
buildings may sometimes be 
purchased by the homebuilder, . 
who superintends their cutting ee ~ 


into lumber, and uses them for 
the wood trim of a room, thus ae | : 
getting individual effects and ‘3 g : 
perhaps a rare wood at small ' 

cost. It is not possible, of 


a § 
course, to obtain great oaks 
such as Miss Jekyll, the Eng- 





lish garden expert, placed rough hewn as ceiling beams in her 
home. but a living-room and library in one of our Eastern 
towns have paneled doors, built-in furniture and other wood- 
work of butternut from an old butternut grove in the district, the 
mellow golden tone of the oiled wood possessing great beauty. 
A house in the Middle West used to be a striking example of the 
utilization of material near the site, and if still standing is greatly 
inflated in value, with its high wainscoting 
—of black walnut. Old cherry trees may give a unique quality to 


as well as clapboards 


a room, and local woods that would be scorned by the “trade” 
and burned for firewood on account of defects of grain, are util- 
ized by clever home-builders. 

For the small house in Colonial style, mantelpieces, doors and 


paneling from old houses may be picked up at wreckers’ estab- 
(Continued on page 262) 
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Cypress is capable of taking a variety of finishes and is beautiful in its good graining. It is one of the most 


economical treatments for the interior 
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The house is built after the Colonial style, and the ordinary running bond is used; but even though its lines are rectangular variety and color are 
obtained by the use of marble keystones and window ledges, and brick quoins 


THE HOME 
OF 
EDW. T. HAPGOOD 
architect 


lHlartford, Conn. 





A corner of the living-room with glass doors divided The dining-room fireplace and paneling is white, con- 
into small panes trasting with the dark woodwork 








~ eT a : el : 4 ee ae 
The kitchen end of the house is screened in by a dignified lattice which The veranda occupies a corner of the porch front and opens on the 


conceals the maids’ porch from the garden living-room and reception-room. It may be closed during the winter 
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seaside 
The antique carved stone fireplace forms a very high opening such as was common in the best work of former times. The size and furn 


ishings are 
suggestive of ease and solid comfort 


THE HOME 
OF 
EDW. T. HAPGOOD 





architect 


L : Hartford, Conn. 














A point worthy of notice is the large amount of closet 
space allotted to each room 


The architect has preferred size to number of rooms; 
though few, each is extremely large 


ae 


by- 
i 


Mr. Hapgood has not cut up his ground floor into numerous rooms. This corner of the great living-room serves as his library. The other end is 
used more as a sitting-room 
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lhe ti:ditor a ud mswe? 


Lightening the Housewife’s Burden 
Q a Kt] ire counttle little Ways I 


which thr care 1 thy hou ekeepe! 

it be mack ig iter and her work more 

easily performed Much depends upon 

the manner in which the house 1s arranged 

ard a little ¢ xtra e XK pcns in providing con 

veniences for domg the housework 1s well 
worth whale 


upboard 1 


lake lor mstance, a little ¢ 1 


the kitchen wall to conceal the electri 
inetet whicl mitust ead every few 
weeks by a representative of the electri 
company Such a cupboard occupies but 


little space and with it the man who reads 


the meter does not walk through the house 
i thr cellar or thy 
sand over 

Let 
door It 1 a 
omen 


usted, it 


yarret, t acking mud o1 


the floors and rug 
k tchen 


which too 


there be a transom over the 
Convenience 


understand lf properly ad 


will allow the entrance of just 


> 
The desk has the advantage of folding up and 


occupying a very little space 


jueries pertaining to individual problems 





please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


enough air to keep the kitchen comfortable 
without creating a draft and will permit 
escape of odors much better than a 
window, because it is near the top of the 
room. It is better that it should open from 
the top than from the bottom, 


the 


Castors 

_ %) few housekeepers appreciate the 

value of high-grade castors. It 
pays to have new put on 
pieces of furniture which are fre- 
about—such as beds and 
those kinds which run 
easily and which will not mar the floors 
or injure the rugs. When castors of the 
right sort are used, a heavy chair can be 
moved with the pressure of one finger. 


otten 
heavy 
quently 


( hair ‘ 


castors 


moved 
choosing 


A Folding Desk 
MAHOGANY 


makes 


folding desk that 
an attractive piece of fur 
niture open or closed, is a novelty that will 
be found useful on account of the inge- 
nuity of its fittings and the small amount 
of space that it may be made to occupy. 
Hardly more than a writing portfolio 
in size when closed it is so aranged that 
when open it forms a writing desk large 
enough for all practical purposes. The 
fittings are unusually complete and there is 
the additional advantage of a special place 
for each of the articles, so that they are 
not so apt to be mislaid as in a desk. 
here is a blotting pad of generous size, 
a large pocket for private papers and let- 
ters, and places for note paper and en- 
(On one a calendar, on 
the other a memorandum pad with address 
and note book. The ink well is in 
a little square leather box that is station- 
ary, and the top is of the safety variety, 
such as is seen in writing cases for travel- 
ing use, while in small pockets are the 
stamp box, sealing wax, scissors, paper 
knife, eraser, lead pencil and all of the 
little things necessary for a complete desk. 
For the guest room where a writing 
desk is a necessity, even. though it may not 
be used to any great extent, the folding 
desk is particularly serviceable, as it is 


velopes. side 1s 


be iT] k 


dustproof when closed and always ready 
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ofinterior decoration and furnishing. 





When an immediate reply is desired, 


to use at a moment's notice, with all of 
the needed articles at hand. Not the least 
of its advantages is that it occupies so 
little space when closed, and it is there- 
fore most desirable for the small room in 
which the amount of furniture must be 
limited. 


Considerations for the New House 


| fe one well-arranged house which I 

visited, there were a number of closets 
in the basement, which were designed, I 
learned, to accommodate the window 
screens. There they were stored out of 
the way, properly numbered, and placed 
in order, so that they could be quickly put 
in place in the spring. 

It is also an excellent plan, when a new 
house is built, to have a small cellar, with 
cement floor and walls, built just outside 
the main cellar and near the furnace or 
heater. This little auxiliary cellar is for 





a 


t is particularly serviceable, for each com- 
partment is labeled and of convenient size 
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the coal and is filled through an opening 
in the top. If there is a stout door be- 
tween the coal cellar and the general cel- 
lar, all the dust and dirt will be confined 
to the former, and not escape into the 
house. This plan has given the greatest 
satisfaction whenever tried and involves 
but little extra cost. 

It is feasible 1n most houses to construct 
a laundry chute from the bathroom or 
some other convenient place on the bed- 
room, floor to the basement. It is a great 
convenience to be able to dispose of the 
soiled linen in this way. 


A Fireplace Help 

; ie there is a large fireplace, much work 

may be saved by having an opening 
in the bottom with a chute leading to an 
ash pit in the basement. Then, by merely 
pushing a slide aside, the debris may be 
whisked out of sight without effort or 
dust. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that a bare hearth makes a poor fire 
and that ashes assist the draft and form 
a pleasing glow beneath the logs. It is 
now possible to purchase a kitchen range 
with a similar attachment, which saves 
much dirty work and all the carrying of 
ashes. In order to be satisfactory, the 
fireplace should have a damper so that the 
draft can be regulated at will. 





A Handy Ice-box 

A“ YUNTRY house at New Canaan, 

Conn., designed by Frederick Mathe- 
sius, Jr., architect, has an ice box or built- 
in refrigerator with several unique fea- 
tures. It was arranged with doors at three 
pojnts so that the ice man, the kitchen 
maid and the butler can have access to it 
without encroaching upon each other’s pre- 
cincts and is really in three distinct divi- 
sions. One is the ice chamber proper which 
can be filled with a four days’ supply from 
the porch. It is placed for this purpose \ 
one end of the rear porch in a corner be 
tween the kitchen and the butler’s pantry. 
The kitchen end faces on the passageway 
from the kitchen to the butler’s pantry 
and at its right is the second story stair- 
way which breaks and turns to the left 
with a landing half way up. The butler’s 
section of the ice box is underneath this 
landing on the pantry side and back of it, 
also under the landing, and adjoining the 
back of the kitchen portion, is the ice 
chamber. The kitchen portion is 3% and 
6% feet high, an altitude unattainable by 
the butler’s section and the ice chamber, 
because of their situation under the stair 
landing. Their height is four feet, the 
surface area of the butler’s section is two 
by three feet, and that of the ice chamber 
a trifle larger. There is a free passageway 
for the circulation of the cooled air direct 
from the ice chamber throughout the other 
two sections and the melted ice drains 
away from the bottom of the ice tank, al- 
lowing no opportunity for it to reach the 
food storage chambers or their contents. 
Nor is it possible for any of the contents 


of the food chambers to be reached from 
the ice chamber or taken out through it. 

In the top of the butler’s section is a 
drawer with its own ice supply and waste- 
pipe, designed to hold bottles of cool bev- 
erages where they can be reached con- 
veniently by the owner when the butler is 
off duty or busy elsewhere. This drawer 
is a pet contrivance of the owner who says 
that it enables him, whenever he pleases, 
to put his hands without assistance from 
a servant on a well cooled bottle “without 
exploring among the food supplies and 
without upsetting cream pitchers or rub- 
bing my sleeve through the butter.” 

All the interior portions of the ice box 
are lined with white clay tile, ideal for this 


243_| 


purpose because of their cleanliness, their 
natural coolness, and their capacity for 
catching and radiating the light entering 
through the doors. 

While the convenient placing and de- 
sign of this iee box were made possible 
only by the location of the stairs to the 
second story between the kitchen on one 
side and the butler’s pantry and dining 
room on the other, it is seen that no dis- 
advantage arose from this planning, but 
that on the contrary several distinct ad- 
vantages were acquired. Nor has this par- 
ticular house any unusual characteristics 
essential to the introduction of the feature. 
On the contrary, the same thing could be 
planned for in any new country house. 
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As shown in the plan, each department has its own entrance distinct from the others; thus 





the iceman cannot disturb either the food or the cold bottles 
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October 


in the height of 
never 


irden 1 
, ¢ yeraniums were 
brighter. thie beg mia 


have become a 
miniature forest, the salvias are lines and 
circle t fire amid the ombe lors ot 
late autumn 

lo-night who know winter may 
fling the first line of his advance guard 
; | | ] ' 
acro i¢ land, and tomorrow of all sum 
mer widespread armies there will be left 
| 1 
only black rum 
And what have you done to provide 


against these disastet at least 


( 
| 
i 


to protect 


a few of your garden favorites from the 
universal destruction A few wholesome 
plants im the house, like minstrels in a 
besiewed castle awaiting relief, will make 


the lony attack of 
ly ind ft the 
spirit of ‘cheerfulne 
duplicated 

If it is worth the tim 


pend on it to pr 


winter pa 


day 
that 


more quick 
will lend a 
cannot be 


dreary 


and attention we 
a flower garden in 
when every and bank by 
offers its quota of blossoms, 
how much more worth while ts it to 
ari efiort at 


vice 
ummer, cornet! 
the roadside 
make 
garden in 


ecuring a flowet 


winter, when every green leaf is prized 

There ts another reason, not less im 
portant than that of having flowers in 
winter, for saving some of the plants from 
Jack Frost. We want a supply for next 
summer's flower garden, and not only for 
economy's sake but also to be sure of 





preferably below 
Remove the leaves from the lower 


Take the cutting off clean 
a joint. 


half 


lad to answer subscriber's 


keeping specimens of our favorite plants 
we must propagate them ourselves. Es- 
pecially is this true of such as are raised 
petunias, snapdragons and 


from seeds 
others having beautiful unnamed 


many 
mixed hybrids, 


Save Part of the Flower Garden 

HERE are two distinct ways of car- 

rying plants over. In some cases 
the plants themselves can be saved—al- 
though as a rule new plants give better 
results—or you can root cuttings of the 
old plants, and thus make them over into 
new ones. In sOme instances the old 
plants are saved in order to furnish mate- 
rial for cuttings early in the spring. 
Where this is done the plants are usually 
just carried through the winter in an al- 
most dormant condition and started into 
growth by giving more warmth and mois- 
ture, in January or February. 

Simple as it may seem to dig a plant 
up out of the garden, put it into a pot, and 
bring it into the house, not one plant out 
of fifty so treated, in the ordinary way, 
will survive. In the first place, it is im- 
possible to take up a plant so growing 
without badly mutilating its foots—no 
matter how careful one may be, many of 
them will be broken and bruised. The 
plants at the end of a summer’s season of 
blooming are more or less ripe and woody 

there is not much active new growth— 
which is a very unfavorable condition for 
handling and potting. And in addition to 
this, the environment indoors is usually 
much less favorable than that from which 
the plants are taken. In connection with 
the shock of moving, it usually proves 
fatal. 

If you have garden plants you desire 
to save, take every precaution you can. In 
the first place begin operations as early 
as possible—the longer the time between 
taking the plant up and bringing it inside 
the better. 

Make a clean, deep cut around each 
plant with a knife or a sharp spade, leav- 
ing a ball of earth about the size of the 
pot in which it is to go, or a little larger, 
as some of the earth will probably get 
knocked off in the process. If the earth 


is dry, get it into good condition by water- 
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queries pertaining to 
When a direct personal reply ts desired please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 





individual problems connected with the 


ing thoroughly for several days in suc- 
cession. Cut the top of the plant back 
severely. Do not let buds and flowers 
tempt you to try to save it all, or most 
likely you will loose it all. Some soft- 
wooded plants, like petunias, should be 
almost entirely cut away, leaving only the 
stubs six or eight inches long. Geraniums 
and other stronger wooded plants should 
be cut back one-third to one-half. If the 
weather permits, leave the plants in the 
soil for several days after this pruning of 
roots and branches. Then take them up 
with as little pulling as possible; it is al- 
ways better to cut roots off clean than to 
pull them out. Pot the plants up, using 
soil such as is recommended below for re- 
potting cuttings, and see that it is packed 
firmly into the pot. Give a thorough 
soaking, and put them in the shade—under 
a tree or on a corner of the veranda— 
for several days. Within a week or so 
they should be sending up new growths, 
and emitting new white rootlets. Keep 
them outside as long as possible without 
risk of freezing, and when you do take 
them in, be sure to give all the air possible 
during mild days. By taking pains many 
of your favorites in the flower garden can 
be saved. 





How to Take Cuttings 


HERE will be many plants, however, 
too big to take up, or in excess of 
number 


the one has room for. These 





When first potted the little plants may be 
close together, but in a week or two they 


will need to be spaced 
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need not be lost if you will take the 
trouble to learn the art of rooting cut- 
tings. It is not a very difficult operation, 
but if you have never done it, be sure in 
attempting it to keep track of all the de- 
tails involved. A cutting is a piece of the 
plant—usually the end of a shoot or 
branch or new growth—about two or 
three inches long. In taking a cutting be 
sure that the wood is of the right condi- 
tion of firmness, neither too hard nor too 
soft. This condition is determined by the 
snapping test. When the shoot is bent 
between the fingers it should snap, making 
a clean break. If it bends or doubles up 
without breaking it is too old, or too soft, 
and will not root readily. Take the cut- 
tings off clean with a sharp knife, cutting 
a little on the slant and preferably just be- 
low a joint, but this is not, in most cases, 
imperative. Remove the leaves from the 
lower half and shorten back, or cut off 
the outer halves of the remaining large 
leaves. This will give you nice, clean, 
stubby little cuttings, all ready for the 
rooting medium. 


How to Make Cuttings Root 


HE simplest and surest way to root 
cuttings, where only a dozen or two 
are required, is by the saucer system. 
Your outfit will consist of a large soup- 
plate (or any other deep glazed earthen- 
ware dish) and some clean, gritty medium- 
coarse sand. Fill the dish two-thirds full 
of sand, and make as wet as possible with- 
out having water stand on the surface; 
insert the cuttings around the edge as 
close as they will go without touching. 
(A double circle may be put in by placing 
a small inverted saucer or a block of wood 
in the center of the dish.) Place the dish 
in a warm light place, such as a sunny 
window. Be sure to keep the sand satu- 
rated until the cuttings root; that is the 
whole secret of success. 

When more cuttings are to be rooted, 
take a flat (about 12x 19x 3 inches is a 
convenient size); put a layer of sphag- 
num moss or leaf-mold in the bottom and 
fill with gritty sand. Wet this down thor- 
oughly and insert the cuttings about an 
inch apart in rows two to three inches 
apart. Keep where the night temperature 
will be as near fifty to fifty-five degrees 
as possible, and shade on sunny days from 
nine to three o’clock, as the sand will not 
be as wet as that in the saucer system, 
and the cuttings must not be allowed to 
wilt after they are put in it. If the 
weather is very hot, spray or sprinkle the 
tops of the cuttings two or three times 
during the heat of the day, to prevent 
wilting. In cold weather the cuttings will 
root more quickly if the box (or plate) 
is kept where the bottom of it can receive 
some direct heat, as on bricks over a 
radiator—care being taken, of course, 
not to let the sand dry out. 


Potting Off the Rooted Cuttings 


HEN the roots are from a quarter 
to half an inch long, the cuttings 
should be transferred to pots. For the 





soil use a rich garden loam with enough 
leaf-mold and sand added to make it both 
light and friable—so that it can’t be 
squeezed into a ball in the hand. If you 
cannot obtain leaf-mold, some old spent 
manure, such as has been used in a hot- 
bed, will make a good substitute. Use a 
two-inch pot if possible. Don’t stick a 
little cutting into a three or four-inch 
pot and expect it to thrive, because the 
soil will not dry out quickly enough, and 
will get sour. If large pots must be used, 
put three or four cuttings in each, around 
the edge. It will pay to get small pots 
and do the job properly. 

Take the cuttings carefully from the 
sand, don’t pull them out. Fill a pot level 
full with soil, make a hole with the left 
forefinger and with the right hand lower 
the cutting into place. With the thumbs 
and forefingers enough soil is crowded 
about the cutting, which is put in to about 
half its length, to hold it in an upright 
position. Then give the pot a couple of 


sharp raps on the bench or table to com- 





When this photograph was taken the dahlia 
had been in the ground all winter. It also 
survived the two succeeding winters 





press the soil, which is further compacted 
by an even pressure with the thumbs. If 
the work is properly done, the cuttings 
will stand up firmly in the soil. 

The potted plants are given a thorough 
watering, and placed where the holes in 
the bottoms of the pots won’, get clogged 
up, a flat full of coarse gtavel or cinders 
is ideal for this. For several days be very 
careful to shade during the heat of the 
day, and if the weather is very hot, be 
careful also about letting the little pots 
get dried out, as they will very quickly if 
left in the bright sunshine. New pots 
should always be soaked in water until 
they cease to bubble. 

When first potted off the little plants 
may be placed close together. In a week 
or two, if they come along nicely, they 
will need to be spaced. Never let them 
get crowded. A few days neglect may 
mean the drawing up choice specimens 
into useless leggy plants. Ina few weeks, 
if all goes well, your dozen or more little 
plants will be ready for re-potting, which 
condition will be indicated by the small 
white string-like roots that have come 
through the soil and ramified about the 
balls of earth inside the pots. Shift with- 
out delay to pots a size larger, using the 
same soil except that a quart of bone flour, 
or fine ground bone, should be added to 
each peck of potting soil. Remove the 
plants by inverting the pot and knocking 
the edge sharply against the edge of a 
bench or table. Fill the new pot about a 
third full of soil, hold the plant in position 
in the center, and fill in around the ball 
of roots with new earth, rapping the pot 
smartly and using the thumbs, as before, 
to make the soil compact. The surface 
should be about half an inch below the 
rim of the pot, to leave a space to hold 
water when the plants are being wet. 

Pots four inches and up in size will 
require “crocking,” that is, giving extra 
drainage by having pieces of broken pots 
or other rough material placed in the bot- 
tom to keep the hole open. 

Give all the air possible without chilling. 

A Persistent Dahlia 

N the summer of 1908 our dahlias were 
so prodigal with foliage and so stingy 
with blossoms that we got discouraged 
and left the tubers in the ground to perish 
with the winter’s cold. Imagine our as- 
tonishment, the following spring, on see- 
ing a supposedly dead cactus dahlia push 
its young shoots as bravely through the 
ground as if it had had the customary 
winter storage and May planting out. 
Unless it accidentally got some of the 
leaves from the neighbering bulb bed, it 
had had no protection whatever; though 
doubtless the southern exposure and the 
fact that it was close to the stone wall of 
a warm cellar had not a little to do with 
its survival. Having shown this extraor- 
dinary determination to live, this dahlia 
was left to its own devices and at the time 
of writing is blooming well after its third 
consecutive Connecticut winter in the 

open ground. H. S. A, 
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[ | i fortunate thing that an official census is taken but once 
na decack \s it 18, the statistics that flow in a steady be 
kierit tream from Washington would easily, supply editorial 

subject itter for twice that period of time. With the assurance 

that we purp no such utilization of the wealth of figures served 


ip in uch vanied torm b the Csovernment, let us look for a 
moment at the relative pri f commodities 

goo 1910 

109.5 164.0 

104.2 128.7 

{ t 100.5 123.7 

é i 120.9 125.4 

eta | f t 120.5 12.5 

‘ r 115.7 153.2 

” 115.7 117.0 

bt » tor ‘ 106.1 Itt. 
47 ; 

Mises 109.8 133.1 

tanding forth in bold relief in the list is the increase in the 

price of farm produc Supplementary figures show that the 


increase In the price if the finish flour, cotton cloths 


| products 
ind the like—is not so large t 


vould seem, therefore, that the 
larinet wing mto his own in tact, that he already has it in 
his pocket 
MAKI THE LAND PRODUCE 


’ | ‘HERE is an obvious moral in the paragraph above: Grow 
Vou on vegetables. In the suburbs and in the more dis 
ountt le the cle vel 


tant « yng the lines of small building 
land of the 


soil that yielded potatoes a 


pment al 


plots is constantly encroaching on the productive 


market wardener and tarmet Lhe 


cles vel 


mack 18 now 


upporting lawn, Eight of the typical 50 x 
100 ft. suburban lots are approximately equivalent to an acre. 
Taking two-thirds of each plot for the house, lawn, paths, etc., 
there is left a third for the vegetable patch. One-third of an 
acre, under intensive cultivation, can be made to produce all the 
vegetable potatoe excepted that twelve people can eat in a 
year. In other words, then, every eight surburban plots that are 


not made to produce, sacrifice the vegetable food of twelve people. 


rhis is an economic waste of such proportions that, if observed 


in a man’s business, it would be a matter for constant study until 


rectified, Because it occurs in connection with our home life it 


passes unnoticed 
However, it is not strictly our mission to attempt a reduction 
with 
waste in the thought that another form 


on the land investment 


of the present high cost of living. We might even view 


equanimity this econom 


of return was being paid the invigora- 


tion that come from life away trom the city a dividend of 
health What really does bother us in this matter is that the 
dwellers on those much-discussed eight suburban plots are missing 


really too worth while to be missed. 
not in 
of mind and 
And the by- 
such as cannot be bought from the 
of the huckstet 
and short-lived for marketing, 


flavor above 


something in this life that! 


their monev’'s worth out of the land 


beans, but mm the 


Thev are not vettin 


tomatoes of actual rejuvenescence 


body that comes only to him who digs in the soil. 


product consists of vegetables 
or the dusty. rouncing cart 
the varieties that 


that 


grocer vegetables in 


are too tender 


veretables have a all others because you have 


raised them vourselt 


MAKING EVERY PROSPECT 


PLEASE 

an first of September last, New York, was 
made a day of irk by the Good Roads Committee 

of the \ssociation of 

law went into effect in tls State, 


in the State of 
iovtul w 
\merica 


\utomobile Qn that date a new 


prohibiting the destruction or de 





facement of milestones, guide posts and public property of like 
character, and prohibiting also, without the owner’s written con- 
sent, the defacement of trees and buildings with advertisements. 
Fifty or more automobile clubs took part in the wholesale destruc- 
tion of such disfiguring signs as had not been removed before the 
law went into effect. 

The campaign against this particular form of defacing the 
countryside has been waged for some years by individuals 
and organizations who preferred Nature unadorned. It has re- 
mained, however, for the rapidly swelling ranks of the automo- 
bilists to push to a successful conclusion this one engagement on 
the long firing line. We trust ‘hat the noise of battle may be 
heard afar off, inspiring other States to join the crusade. The ul- 
timate result is not for a moment in doubt—the billboard as we 
now know it will be consigned among other relics of barbarism 
within a generation. If we could but make clear to some of our 
erring brathers the fact that an advertisement defacing a beauti- 
ful landscape is the worst possible boomerang against the adver- 
tiser and his product, we could hasten the coming of that day. 

AN OCTOBER OPPORTUNITY 

Dee /BER is a month of renovation inside the house. More 

and more general becomes the custom of freshening up the 
interior decorations and furnishings for the winter months. New 
wall papers and hangings, new rugs and new furniture for a room 
or two, give a new opportunity for rectifying old mistakes in color 
or arrangement, or of laying the foundation for some new scheme 
of both. To but few of us comes the opportunity of furnishing 
and decorating a whole house at one time. Even when we build 
anew there are the inevitable handicaps or restrictions imposed by 
furniture that is too good to give up, rugs that still have many 
vears of service before them, hangings that show no signs of 
wear, pictures that have been given us in misguided generosity. 
All have their claims upon us, so that the new house is often dis- 
appointing in its perpetuation of past errors. For most of us 
the problem can be slowly but surely solved by consistent efforts 
to do a little at a time along carefully planned lines towards an 
ideal. It is no great hardship to any of us to bring one room up 
to the standard each fall. Even if the more important rooms 
have to be completed through inter-family holiday gifts, or the 
rug problem has to go for another six months, a big stride toward 
the ideal can be made now. The important thing, 
to keep at it. The temptation is strong to lie back on our oars and 
let things go for another year, but the accomplishment of part of 
the task is worth some personal sacrifice right now. 


TOKONOMA AND CHIGAI-DANA 


of course, is 


HILE we are at the task of making the interiors of our 
homes conform more closely to the ideal, let us profit by 
the custom of the Japanese in regard to the display of pictures 
and ornaments. One end of each of the chief rooms is formed of 
two alcoves, the tokonoma and the chigai-dana. In the former 
is placed the picture of the day, always a subject appropriate to 
In the chigai-dana is dis- 
played the day’s selection of artistic treasures from. the fireproof 
kura or “go down.” Only the mere faddist among ourselves would 
attempt to follow this doctrine of simplicity to the letter. For 
one thing, we have not attained to the delicacy of artistic appre- 
ciation that is the heritage of the unspoiled Japanese. But it 
should serve at least to modify our own carelessness in regard to 
our pictures and meaningless bric-a-brac. While you are refur- 
nishing that one room this fall, try the experiment of taking out 
all the pictures and mantel ornaments and putting these back one 
at a time only as they seem indispensable. 


the season or the activities of the host. 
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We are pioneers 


Order direct (we have no agents) or send for Catalogue No, 2941, 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., NEW YORK ‘“i32* 4th Ave. and 13th St. 
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There is nothing more fascinating to the average man % 
or boy than * 


Tinkering with Tools 


and for the man who is really handy with tools a 
present of one of our Combination Benches and 
Tool Cabinets will give him more pleasure than 
anything else you could select. It is a handsome 
oak cabinet containing 95 of the finest tools made 
and when open is a complete bench with vise 
ready for immediate use. 

For one less expert, or for the boy, we suggest 
one of our smaller cabinets. All tools 
are the highest grade standard me- 
chanics’ tools, arranged in convenient 
sets for home use. The quality is the 
same in all. The higher priced cabi- 
nets are larger and contain more tools. 


<~. 


lll were) 


This Christmas or this Birthday give him one 
of our Combination Benches and Tool Cabinets, 
or a smaller Tool Cabinet and a Manual Train 
ing Bench. 


58 | 







No. 47 21 Tools $ 7.50 
“sa ma “ 10.00 
“538 36 “ 15.00 a 
“5440 “* 20.00 
Illustration * 55 52 ax 30.00 
is of No. 100 “100 95 “ 85.00 
in the sale of high-grade tool outfits for’ home use: every set bears our guarantee of quality 





HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
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Hyacinths, Darwin and other Tulips, 
Narcissus and Crocus, Easter Lilies 
and hardy Japan and Native Lilies. 
English, Spanish and Japan Iris. 
Freesias, Calochortus and Trilliums, 
and all other Native and Foreign 
Bulbs and Roots in endless variety. 





The Largest Assortment in America 





CATALOGUE NOW READY 
MAILED FREE FOR THE ASKING 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
33 Barclay Street Box 2 New York 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS €-VARNISHES 


To bring out the natural beauty 
of shingles and preserve them from 
the weather, use S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain. Made with creosote, 
the best wood preservative known. 
See samples at Sherwin-Williams 





dealers, showing stain on wood. 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co.,627 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, Qhio 

















In writing to advertisers please mention House anv Garden. 
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Asbestos “ " Shingle Roof—Residence Frank C. Childs, Lexington, Mass. 


ASBESTOS “CENTURY SHINGLES 


‘The Roof that Outlives the Building’ 


F you want the fullest possible use of the top floor 
of your house you must roof it with Asbestos 
**Century’’ Shingles. 


It’s the only way to avoid the extremes of heat and 
cold that bother you with the ordinary roofs. 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles are very And they cost no more than you expect 
efficient heat insulators They are made to pay for a first-class roof 
of reinforced concrete, which is celebrated You can get Asbestos “Century” Shin- 
as a non-conductor of heat and cold gles in shapes to suit any architectural 

From every consideration, it’s worth  style—in several sizes—and in three col- 
your while to look into Asbestos “Cen ors Newport Gray (silver gray), Slate 
tury” Shingles before building, rebuilding (blue black) and Indian Red. Ask your 
or altering representative roofer about this inde 

They are indestructible by weather structible roofing—or write us. Send for 
They are the best preventive of fire you Booklet C, “Points on Roofing.” It will 
can give your home They last forever settle your roof problems to your great 
without painting or repairs satisfaction 

. 
The Keasbey & Mattison Company 
Factors 


Ambler, Penna. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the United States, 
and London, England 
































SEAUTIFUL NEW STYLE BOOK MAILED FREE 
Send tor it today and read its interesting history of this 
charming style from the 15th Century to the present time. 
It_ illustrates over 3) patterns of our Holland-Dutch Arts 
& Crafts and “Flanders” Furniture, and shows—with col 
plates of model Arts & Orafts rooms, what tasty and har- 
monious effects can be obtained at small expenditure. 
WRITE FOR OUR STYLE BOOK 
before selecting any more furniture—it will show you % 
what you want—furniture that is artistic and comforta 
and made so well that it will serve several Gunerations. 
_ Ask your local dealer to show you “J/iéméterfs Arts & 
and see our trade-mark branded wmto the 


if ke cannot supply you, send us his name and we will send 
A the address of our associate distributor nearest you. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Graad Rapids,Mich. Dept. K Holiand, Mich. 
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What Varnishes Really Are 
(Continued from page 232) 


outdoor work, the surface is built up with 
varnish, successive coats being applied 
until all crevices are filled. Each separate 
coat is sandpapered lightly until the last, 
which is left to finish with its ov:n natural 
gloss. The greatest enemy of varnish is 
sunshine ; due to its powerful deteriorating 
effect, outside doors, etc.,.should be var- 
nished yearly, while interior trim if well 
varnished in the beginning will last from 
ten to twenty years. 

Varnish holds a unique place in relation 
to paints. Our usual thought of varnish is 
as a finishing touch; but contrariwise, the 
outside of a new house should first receive 
a coat of heavy shellac varnish. This is 
for the purpose of trying to stop up the 
knotholes in the wood. Even in dry wood, 
the pitch in the knots will often ooze out, 
and in time discolor and soften the paint. 

The prevention of this oozing of pitch 
is a great house-painting problem. Noth- 
ing has yet been discovered which acts as 
a sure preventative ; varnishing is the best 
known treatment (unless one will leave 
the house unpainted for a year to give the 
pitch a chance to harden or wash away in 
the rains). After the varnish is dry, the 
paint is applied. 

Varnish is frequently used as a consti- 
tuent part of paint for interior woodwork, 
instead of as a finish. A quick-drying oil 
paint is generally used, to which a portion 
of varnish has been added, replacing the 
oil, forming what is known as a gloss or 
luster paint. This makes a serviceable 
finish. For a finer finish enamel paint is 
used, of which varnish is the vehicle or 
liquid “spreader.” 

A good general rule for the drying of 
varnish, and also of paint, is to note the 
time which elapses from the application, 
when it is a liquid, to the time it becomes 
firm, but is still sticky. Before applying 
another coat allow for drying at least five 
times the number of hours: this setting 
process has consumed: for instance, if 
“set” in ten hours, fifty hours at the least 
should elapse before the second coat is 
applied—much longer in the case of quick 
drying shellac varnishes. This rule should 
be lengthened wherever possible, for the 
longer the coat is left to dry, the better for 
ultimate effect and service. 

In using varnish over a wood stain, the 
same method of application is used as over 
any plain woodwork. The use of a water 
stain to dye woodwork is very effective 
for large or open grained woods. The 
stain merely dyes the wood; and after its 
application the grain is filled with a col- 
ored paste “filler.” Striking effects are 
secured in this way, as the filler is a dif- 
ferent color from the background, but a 
harmonizing one. The transparent var- 
nish is applied over the stain and filler. 

As before mentioned, varnishing is al- 
most a fine art, and too much attention 
cannot be paid to details. But if directions 
are carefully followed, results are sure to 
be satisfactory. 
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It is stated by varnishers 
wood to be varnished should never be 
oiled before filling. Varnish acts as a 
preservative, filling pores of the wood and 
making them air tight—unless it should 
crack and admit moisture. Therefore the 
important thing is to apply a good var- 
nish that does not crack. 

The finishing of inside woodwork is of 
course a much more particular process 
than that for outside. 

\ good house varnish should be dry to 
the touch over night at summer tempera- 
ture in dry weather, and should stand a 
week before the second coat is applied. 
With a thin soft varnish the application is 
best made by first brushing quickly with 
the grain of the wood, then against it, and 
then with the grain again. This insures 
uniformity in the coating. 

he average person knows in a general 
way the difference between hard and soft 
wood ; but nothing regarding the grain. In 
varnishing and painting the differences of 
grain are important, and the terms ‘‘open 
grain” and “close grain” are used. All woods 
are of course porous; those having small 
pores are “close grained,” like pine, cypress, 
cedar, birch, cherry, maple and whitewood. 
The “open grain” woods, such as chestnut, 
oak and ash, have large pores. Good re- 
sults are more difficult of achievement in 
finishing open grain w and 
soft—than in the close-grain. The reason 
is obvious; open grained woods have the 
grain carefully filled with a “wood filler” 
or “primer,” a sort of paste paint or shel- 
lac. This filler is usually thinned with 
turpentine, and the mixture is almost color- 
less; if desired to stain the wood the filler 
may be colored with an oil stain. The 
filler is thoroughly rubbed in with a stiff 
brush, and the surplus removed with excel- 
sior by rubbing against the grain. Use 
wood sticks to clean out corners; never 
steel tools. The filler should be allowed to 
dry at the least twelve hours. 

[f the pores of the wood are not well 
filled before applying the varnish, they will 
show through all subsequent coatings, and 
the finish will be uneven. 

The first coat of varnish over a filler 
is apt to leave the wood slightly rough. 
There are several good methods of pro- 
cedure after the first coat is applied. After 
it is dry, in from five to ten days, the first 
coat may be rubbed with curled hair or ex- 
celsior to remove the gloss before apply- 
ing the second coat. The second coat is 
lightly rubbed with fine sandpaper or 
gloss paper after rubbing with curled hair. 
[f the third coat is the last (four coats are 
better) the natural gloss may be preserved 
as a finishing, or it may be rubbed with felt 
saturated with water and powdered pum- 
ice, to make a dull or flat finish, which is 
washed with clean water and dried with 
two rubbings of chamois skin. The natural 
gloss finish is supposed to be more durable 
than the dull finish. 

Another method is to use sandpaper on 
the first coat of dry varnish; the second 
to be rubbed with powdered pumice and 
water. Water helps to harden the sur- 
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The gracious art of entertaining 
knows this invariable rule— 


NABISCO 
Sugar Waters 


should be served. 


Like the last delicate touches 
of the painter's brush, they add 
charm, delight, 


completion. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Residence of W. T. Phillips, San Mateo, Cal. 
Covered with Meurer’s Metal Tile 








_ Meurer’ s Metal, Spanish 
and Mission Tiles 


The Ideal Roof Covering 
made in tin, galvanized and copper 


MEURER BROTHERS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
575 Flushing Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WORKS, Washington, Penn. 
130 East 129th S¢., New York Cit 
, 
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( UR latest contribution to 


modern bathroom equipment 
is the vitreous porcelain cistern. 


[his snow-white cistern is made 
in one piece of vitreous porcelain 
ware ; glazed inside and out. It 
is iehely, non-stainable, easily 
cleaned and enduring. 
It obviates the defects of the 
wooden cistern with metal lining 
the pecling and discoloration of 
the exterior varnish —the corrosion 
and leaking of the inner metal 
tank—warping of the wood itself. 


The difference in cost is slight. 


MODERN The complete line of Mott products 
PLUMBING includes plumbing fixtures for every 
conceivable purpose. Our Booklet, “" Modern 
Plumbing’’, contains illustrations of 24 bathroom 
interiors ranging in cost from $74 to $3,000. Sent 
on request with 4 cents to cover postage. 


J. L. Morr Iron Works 


VEAR SUPREMA 
Ave., and SEVENTEENTH Sr., New Yor« 


RRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Minneapolis 

Washington, St. Louis. New Orleans, Denver, San Francisco. San 

Antonio, Atlanta, Seattle. Portland (Ore.), Indianapolis, Pittsburgh 
lumbus, ©.. Kansas City, Salt Lake Citys 

CANADA : 138 Meury S'reet. Montreal 























The Charm of Your Garden 


Pompeian Stone Furniture reproduced from the 
masterpieces that have made the Old World gar- 
dens famous, add a charm to your garden that 
is a source of continued delight. 

Ihe bench ‘illustrated is on the grounds of Mr. 
F. H. Humphreys, Morristown, N. J. 

Our catalogue O, of Garden and Hall Furniture 
mailed on request. Booklet K, “City back yards,” 
will appeal to city dwellers. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS, Inc. 
226 Lexington Ave . - New York City. 
Factory: Astoria, Long Island 
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face, and the pumice cuts the gloss to in- 
sure the flowing of the finishing coat. 
Rubbing with rotten-stone and water 
makes a bright polish or finishing coat. 
For an “eggshell” finish, the final coat is 
rubbed with powdered pumice and pure 
raw linseed oil. 

Even four coats of varnish make a 
sheet only as thick as writing paper. It 
takes from six to nine hundred coats, ex- 
perts say, to build up a surface an inch 
thick. 

All ready-made varnish leaves the fac- 
tory ready for use, and if good results are 
desired, the goods should be used as re- 
ceived. Sometimes varnish in a barrel 
will get a little heavy by standing when 
the vent is left open, permitting evapora- 
tion. In such a case a small quantity of 
turpentine, added at least twenty-four 
hours before using, should not be detri- 
mental; but thinning under other condi- 
tions is inadvisable. 

Indoor varnish should not be applied 
when the temperature of the room is below 
46 degrees F. Cold will chill it so it will 
not flow evenly, and its drying will be 
greatly retarded. Uniform summer heat 
of at least 70 degrees is desirable until the 
varnish has set. Exterior varnish should 
be applied before noon during cool 
weather, so it will set before the chill which 
comes at sunset. 

A shellac finish is a handsome one, but 
as eight to twelve coats are required for a 
first-class job, it is expensive on account 
of the labor. It makes a handsome and 
lasting finish for interior trim, and also a 
good floor finish. Never use shellac about 
a fireplace where it will be very hot, as it 
may melt and blister. 

Floors should be in perfect condition 
before applying the first coat of varnish, 
for every little scratch and imperfection 
will show. Wash as little as possible before 
the first coat of varnish is applied; sand- 
paper will answer better in most cases of 
new wood. If there are indications of 
sap, then a coat of shellac should be given 
the wood, which when dry should be well 
sandpapered to remove the shellac from 
the fibre, but to leave a coating in the pores. 
The floor should be absolutely clean and 
dry before applying the finish and the 
room free from dust. There should be no 
sweeping anywhere in the house to raise 
dust, until the varnish sets. 

In finishing old floors that have been 
waxed, the wax must be entirely removed. 
This may be done by cleaning the floor 
thoroughly with naphtha, using a stiff 
scrubbing brush. 


A Shaded Tulip Border 


(Continued from page 217) 
ender, lilac, heliotrope and violet, from the 
delicately tinted Kate Greenaway to the 
deep bluish purple of Ronald Gunn, said 
to be the bluest of the Darwins. 

We planted our bulbs on the 15th of 
November, making a trench six inches 
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deep, close to the edge of the lawn, and 
setting the bulbs six inches apart. 

We had, as a rule, sixteen bulbs of a 
kind, which gave us eight on each side of 
the garden. 

In the spring they all came up very 
evenly, and on the first day of May many 
of them were showing their color in good 
full buds. They grew rapidly and by the 
middle of May were all in full bloom, each 
plant holding its beautiful cup proudly on 
stiff, strong stems. 

The garden appeared to be decorated 
with a line of many tinted electric lights 
or partly colored goblets of nectar. The 
flowers opened widely in the sun at mid- 
day and closed to oval cups at night. 

In our case, we had only a single row of 
bulbs; the same color scheme could be 
carried out by multiplying the rows, mak- 
ing the border wider and shorter if de- 
sired, according to the space to be filled. 

In many cases, also, we were governed 
by the price of the bulbs, as we had set a 
limit on the amount we would put into the 
border. Possibly some of the higher priced 
bulbs might have given a better result, but 
we were quite well satisfied with our ex- 
periment, and have the pleasure of know- 
ing that it will increase in beauty and 
width with every passing year. 

We succeeded in securing great variety 
in color, but so placed and arranged that 
the colors did not clash, and the effect was 
artistic and harmonious throughout. 

The average height of the tulips was 
about twenty-five inches, but some vari- 
eties exceeded this. Several of the 
Dreams reached a height of thirty-seven 
inches, by actual measurement; and 
aronne de la Tonnaye and many others 
measured thirty-three inches and over. 

Our little garden was full of color dur- 
ing the entire month of May, when the 
other flowers were coming on, and on the 
first of June many of the tulips were still 
beautiful. 

Over and among the tulips we planted 
our sweet alyssum seeds for the white 
summer border, which was well under way 
before the tulips disappeared. 

The following is a list of the tulips in 
order of planting, with color and price. 

Darwins except where indicated. 

La Tulipe Noire, the famous “black tulip”. . $2 


The Sultan. maroon-black - 
King Harold, dark blood-red shaded maroon 


;—Cardinal, dark, rich cardinal................ of 

Gesneriana Major (cottage), crimson-scarlet .03 
6—Farnscombe Sanders, fiery scarlet..... eis Se 
7—Europe, orange scarlet............-.000. = 05 


8—Glow, brilliant glowing vermilion 


eeeeee ° os 

Orange Beauty (cottage), orange red. flushed 
Pr et ee a ee ee 04 

Gala Beauty Columbus (cottage), vermilion 
Stee WE GE) os s000 65 baag Wie ee Oudes .10 
Mrs. Moon (cottage), orange yellow........ 07 
Bouton d’Or (cottage), clear golden yellow.. 03 
3—Vitellina (cottage), pale canary yellow.. 5 
4—Painted Lady, creamy white............. aig 5 
5—White Queen, white, tinted with rose........  .0§ 
6—Gretchen, soft blush rose............ deat) se 
7—Clara Butt, soft rosy pink................. 5 
8—Loveliness, soft rosy carmine................ 5 

Baronne de la Tonnaye, carmine rose, shading 
Er ode che Ras RGRN Ee eS 05 
20—Queen of Roses, carmine rose..............4 Ss 
1—Edmee, rich cherry red.......2-ccccccecsees 10 
Sieraad van Flora, vivid rose red.. prey 06 

Lavender Tones 

Kate Greenaway, white, suffused with lilac. . 5 
24—Zephyr, violet rose, white centre............ 06 
25—Dream, soft lilac with claret purple interior. . 05 
26—Rev. H. Enbank, vivid heliotrope lilac..... — 
Ronald Gunn, “The bluest of the Darwins’’... .06 








Comparison of the Distance Traveled by Earth and Bell Telephone Messages 


The Orbit of. 
Universal Service 


In one year the earth on its orbit These aggregate distances, which ex- 
around the sun travels 584,000,000 miles; ceed in their total the limits of the Solar 
in the same time telephone messages system, are actually confined within the 
travel 23,600,000,000 miles over the path- boundaries of the United States. They 
ways provided by the Bell system. That show theprogress that has been made to- 


means that the 7,175,000,000 Bell con- wards universal service and the in- 
versations cover a distance forty times tensive intercommunication between 
that traveled by the earth. 90,000,000 people. 

When it is considered that each tele- No such mileage of talk could be pos- 


phone connection includes replies as well __ sible in such a limited area were it not 
2s messages, the mileage of talk becomes __ that each telephone is the center of one 
even greater. universal system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Servioe. 








BENCHES 


When properly placed produce the desired 
artistic effect to the garden or lawn. 

We furnish them hand carved and made 
of marble, Indiana limestone or our regular 
catalogued goods, which are made of com- 
pos tion stone. Catalogue on request. 


TOGNARELLI & VOIGT CO. 
2302 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GUARANTEED PLUMBING FIXTURES 
: K¢ A USE of their durabiliey 4 ; rj 


Ser ; og ' 
I and ethciency “Standard | | 
S 
’ : 
ond 


guaranteed plumbing fixtures 
% 


. = 


never cease [to add value to 
your building investment, 
as long as your building en- 
dures. Their comfort and 
convenience are a constant 
source of satisfaction. 











Build 


our home by specifying, nef verbal/y, bus 


permanent sanitary protection tnto 
n writing (using catalogue numbers), } 
Standard” plumbing fixtures, and se¢ 
ng to it personally that they,and not sub 


Fach “Standard” 


stitutes, are installed 








fixture bears a guarantee label for your ’ " | b 
protection It is the assurance to you | 
of modern and sanitary equipment of r 
the highest quality. j 








Siandard” fixtures for the Home ;s 


Schools, Othce Buildings, Public hs | 


- 
are identified by the Green ; ! j 
j , » 
’ ' 
yy A a 
: » 


md Gold Label with the exception of baths 
Send for a copy of our beautiful catalog ‘‘Modern Bathrooms.’’ 


teen tite 
mad tor 
Institutions, ete 


s 
-_ 


bearing the Red and Black Label whic! 
while of the first quality of manufacture 






save @ slie tly thinner enameling, and 
thus meet the 
vho demand 


equirements of those 
Standard” quality at 
All Standard” 
tures with care will last a lifetime 


ess expense fix 


And, no fixture is genuine waless 
{ bears the guarantee label 


It will prove of invalu- 
able assistance in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry. 
costing ‘from $78 to $600, 


Many model rooms 


are illustrated his valuable book is sent for 6 cents postage. 


Standard Sanitary Wf.Co. — Dept. 40 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New Vork 1S W. Siet Street Nashville 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London ......+. 53 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
ago ‘iS Ashland Block New Orleans, Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Streets 
hi lade iphia S Walnut Street Montreal, Can 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco, Metropolis Bank Building 
Terento, Can 59 Richmond &t., E Boston John Hancock Bidg. Washington, D. C -Southern Bldg. 
Pittsburg! 106 Sixth Street Louisville 319.23 W. Main Street Toledo, Ohio. ...«+++ 311-321 Erie Street 
Lents 100 N. Fourth Street eveland 648 Huron Road, S. E. Fort Worth, Tex., cor. Front and Jones Sts. 
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WHEN AN ARCHITECT 


Builds his own home he wants the best of everything. 
MR. ERNEST GUILBERT, City Architect of 
Newark, N. J., began right by making all his 
window casements swinging out. 

Then he equipped them with our famous “BULL- 
DOG" ADJUSTERS in solid Brass to last a life- 
time. Neat, strong and simple, and operated easily 
from INSIDE THE SCREEN with one hand. 


Our free booklet tells all about casements. 


CASEMENT WD'W’. CO., 175 N. State Street, Chicage 
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Furnishing and Decorating the 
Nursery 
(Continued from page 227) 


summer rooms or to be carried outdoors. 

In spite of the fact that the little white 
bed is always associated with the child’s 
room in story and song, to say nothing of 
the popular imagination, there are various 
kinds of brass and wooden beds made in 
small sizes that are thoroughly in keeping 
with one’s idea of a typical nursery. The 
white enamel beds, which may be had as 
plain or as elaborate as one desires, are 
always dainty, and have the advantage of 
harmonizing perfectly with furniture and 
hangings of almost every description. 
Brass beds have the same characteristic, 
but they are much more expensive than 
those of iron, and seem to require rather 
more elaborate surroundings. The newest 
brass beds for children are quite low, only 
about half as high as the ordinary bed, 
which is a distinct advantage, as it is much 
easier for the child to climb into, and less 
dangerous in case he falls out. 

A recently designed wooden bed ef at- 
tractive appearance shows severely plain 
lines in the head and foot boards, and in 
the sides long narrow panels are cut out, 
through which the covering of the box 
spring is seen. This bed is made only to 
order, and is intended for elaborately dec- 
orated rooms in which a definite color 
scheme is carried out. It may be had in 
any desired width and stained any color to 
match the other furniture, while the box 
spring and little pillow and mattress are 
covered with the same material as the dra- 
peries of the room. 

Furniture of a special size for children’s 
rooms is made in a design that is substan- 
tial and handsome, by the manufacturer 
of a well-known and widely used type. 
There is a wardrobe just five feet high, 
with compartments for hats, clothing and 
shoes; a bureau twenty-nine inches high, 
with a twenty-inch mirror on it; a bed 
with high sides, the simple decorations of 
which match those of the bureau ; rocking 
chairs and straight chairs with leather 
seats, a settle and tables of different sizes 
and shapes. Nothing could be more at- 
tractive or complete than a room furnished 
in this way for a child of six or seven 
years who has outgrown the daintier sur- 
roundings of the nursery. It has all of the 
dignity of a_ well-appointed grown-up 
room, but with everything in proportion to 
the size of its owner. 


Even washstand sets, suitable as to shape 
and decoration, may be had for the child’s 
room in which no detail is to be omitted. 
They are little if any smaller tham the 
usual sets, but the decorations are in keep- 
ing with those of the other appointments, 
and the pitchers are designed with a view 
to their being handled easily by small 
hands. They are not unlike milk jugs in 
shape, with a substantial handle over the 
top and another at the back, so that there 
is small chance of their slipping while in 
transit, and the mouth is a definitely 
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formed one that will not fail to pour in 
the direction intended. 

For a comparatively small amount a 
room may be fitted up with enough dis- 
tinctively juvenile furnishings to impart 
invididuality and to give the child a sense 
of possession that it will never have in 
grown-up surroundings. Even though 
circumstances are such that it has not had 
an elaborate nursery, as soon as a child is 
old enough to have a room of its own 
there is no reason why the furnishings 
should not be in keeping, and with the ex- 
penditure of a little money a dainty and 
attractive room may be arranged. High- 
priced beds and other pieces of furniture 
are by no means necessary, and as is often 
the case, the most reasonably furnished 
room may be the most satisfactory if a 
little ingenuity and good taste are brought 
into service. 

Thirty to thirty-two dollars can be made 
to cover the cost of wall-paper, curtains, 
bed and mattress, a rug and a bureau, all 
in sizes and designs suitable for children. 
The wall-papers in juvenile patterns are 
not expensive, and the cost of papering 
a room of average size would be about 
five dollars. A little white iron bed may 
be had for as low as five dollars, with seven 
dollars additional for the mattress, and a 
rug 3x6 feet in size with a decorative 
border is $3.50. A bureau of small size. 
such as comes in an inexpensive grade of 
the so-called antique oak, costs about $8.00. 
For the very reason that the furnishings of 
the room are only temporary, and soon to 
be outgrown and discarded, it is quite sat- 
isfactory to buy a cheap grade of furniture 
whenever possible, if price is a considera- 
tion. A small bureau is less expensive 
than one made especially in a child’s size, 
and is equally practical if not so substan- 
tially made. Such a bureau can be done 
over in white enamel to match the bed, or 
in any dark color that may be preferred in 
place of the shiny oak finish. 

For curtains that hang straight from the 
top of the window to the lower edge of 
the sash, scrim at twenty-five cents a yard 
would cost two dollars. Allowing four 
yards for each of two windows, and 
enough printed cretonne to make a dec- 
orative border, it would cost a dollar and 
a half additional. 

These figures are the very lowest for 
which a child’s room can be fitted up, but 
even with everything of the most inex- 
pensive grade it will give more real pleas- 
ure than one on which a much greater 
amount has been spent if the room is non- 
descript in its furnishings and fails to im- 
press the child with a sense of ownership. 


Planting the House Border 
(Continued from page 237) 
around the porch and close to the house. 

In determining on the grouping you 
will use on your grounds, the location of 
the beds should govern your selection. 











Hello dear! Been afraid? 
&No- not since © 


Key—and 


absolute se- 





G5 you carried that little 
- | I have known the 









—_ curity of a Yale Cylinder Lock. 

| It’s the most comforting thing 

| > a 

| we ever bought.” ae 

_ 
| | 


Yale Cylinder Locks and Lat- | 
ches furnish automatic security 
for all sorts of ‘doors in all sorts of 
circumstances. 


They are impregnable guard- 
ians of life and property. 


Say ‘‘Yale’’ to your dealer and 
then insist on getting it. 














and 





architect knows Yale Products 
every house builder should have our book 
about Yale Hardware in the Home—free 


for the asking. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. 


g Murray Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Every 


ee 







The Makers of Yale Products, Sis 
T\ locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, 

IwaDoor Checks and Chain Hoists. : 

’ Chicago: 74 East Randolph Street. 
San Francisco 706 Phelan Bldg 

















Deciduous Shrubs that will Thrive in Shady Places 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


ARALIA PENTAPHYLLA, will grow to 6-8 ft. 

FORSYTHIA FORTUNEII, will grow to 8-10 ft. : 

PHILADELPHUS en (Mock Orange), will 
grow to 10-12 f 

RHODOTYPUS EERRIOIDES, will grow to 4-5 ft. 

a Sp ODORATUS (Flowering Raspberry), will grow 


o 4-5 ft. 
SYMPHORICARPUS RACEMOSUS (Snowberry), will 








HEN you build or when_you replace broken win- 
dow cords, see that Spot Cord is used. Will 
outwear common roughly braided cord many times 
RIA JAPONICA, will grow to 4-5 ft. over, because it is made of extra quality stock and 


K 
Lik VULGARIS (Indian Currant), will 
grow to 3-4 f 


Any of the chic. in well furnished, strong-rooted 
2-3 ft. plants at 35c each, or $25.00 per 100. No agents 
—we sell direct to you. Write for personal advice. 


NORTHERN NURSERIES COMPANY 


guaranteed free from imperfections of braid or finish, 
Look for our trade-mark, 


THE SPOTS ON THE CORD 
Send for samples and tests. Carried by all 
hardware dealers. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORK 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 

















525 Cutler Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hardware tor 
Homes of 
Refinement 


ee HP ae BP 


Che kind for particular 
people [he decorative 
scheme of the builder can 
be carried out in the hard- 
ware and a harmonious 
effect secured in any school 
of art. 

Sold by the best dealer 
in any city. 


Send for publications 





OOK 16, Corbin Colonial Hardware 
OOK 17, Corbin Wrought Hardware 
OKS80, Corbin Specialties 








P. & F. CORBIN, 
BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT! 















NEW 








P.& F. CORBIN’ P. & F. CORBIN 
of New York of Chicago 





P. & F. CORBIN 
Philadelphia 








Hiraimerd & Leeds, Architect HKoston 


Old Cofonial Mansion Newburgh, N. Y. 














FOR ALL CEMENT, PLAS- TER AND BRICK SURFACES 


DEXTER BROTHERS 
PETRIFAX CEMENT COATING 


waterproofs wit it destroying ¢ lings Produces a waterpr sanitary, washable 
surface, W not ack, chip or pee ft finis s practically indestructibl 

Filla the pores and acks of exte walls, so that Prevents floors of garages and factories from dust- 
moisture cannot penetrate and caus amage or un ng and spotting 
sanitary conditions Gives uniformity { Un Petrifax is made in white and several! shades. 
affecte: by limatic anges 

Petri fax is extensively used on ‘ walle and Ask for booklet and any special formation you 
ceilings of resict itals fh may desire 


Dexter Brothers Co. 113 Broad St., Boston, Maas. 112° Sresdwer. Now York 


218 Race Street, Phila., Pa. 
Also Makers of Dexter Brothers English Shingle Stains 


AG gy H.N. Hook hieago, N. B. Totten, St. Louis; Sherman Kim 
ball, San Pre ‘ Hollechinewe & Co Honolulu AND DE ALERS 

















The evergreens, broad-leaved and coni- 


ferous, should have a north, northeastern 
or eastern exposure. This gives them 
shade from sun and also insures a maxi- 
mum amount of moisture. As you get 
toward the south, southwest and west the 
shrubs and perennials will be found better 
suited. 

Of course the final decision rests with 
individual conditions; rhododendrons will 
thrive on the south side in the event of 
their getting partial shade, though this is 


-a contradiction to usual demands. Quite 


often there are angles formed by offsets 
in the house into which the setting of a 
plant is needed to soften the sharp ap- 
pearance. Where the height of such 
plants is not restricted to a few feet, one 
may use with good effect the flowering 
English hawthorns, the Persian lilac, 
Styrax Japonica and Viburnum tomento- 
sum or plicatum. 

When dwarf-growing specimens are 
needed the Japanese maples are admirably 
suited, also the spiraea Van Houttel, 
Regel’s privet, etc. 

As an additional feature possible to in- 
clude in any or all of these groupings, the 
naturalizing of daffodils or narcissus along 
the edge is decidedly fine. They are up 
so early in the spring and give forth a 
wealth of bloom. Unusually good results 
follow the planting of them in the fore- 
ground of evergreens. The latter form a 
dark background for their bright flowers. 

In establishing beds of rhododendrons 
and other broad-leaved evergreens much 
harm is frequently done by spading the 
ground. These plants root near the sur- 
face and such treatment destroys the feed- 
ing roots. The rotting leaves and wood 
in the mountains, where these plants 
grow wild, gives food without the dis- 
turbance to the roots to which I refer. 
Mulch the ground around these plants: 
let it remain or rake it off in the spring, 
and should a stirring of the ground be 
necessary use a fork and exercise care. 

[It is timely to dwell on the question of 
vines in this article, as they are a part of 
the exterior decoration of the house. 
Where clinging vines are needed for sur- 
faces where there are no trellises, the se- 
lection is narrowed down to a few. The 
most popular and worthy vine is the 
Japanese or Boston Ivy, Ampelopsis V et- 
tchi. It appears attractive fro spring 
until autumn, particularly during the lat- 
ter season, when the foliage takes on such 
wonderful hues. The English ivy is 
splendid for continual effect, as it has 
evergreen foliage, but unfortunately will 
not thrive in every location. Where good, 
deep, rich soil is to be had a north or 
northeastern exposure is favorable, but 
toward the south and west the winter 
siege of hot sun scalding is too much for 
the glossy evergreen foliage. 

The small, evergreen-leaved Euonymus 
radicans is very effective and not as sen- 
sitive to the sun’s rays as the English ivy. 
It is slow of growth, though in time will 
make 30 or 45 feet of growth. 

For the porch or trellis there are a num- 
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ber of charming vines and climbers. Roses 
in great variety, honeysuckles, akebia, cle- 
matis in variety and aristolochia or 
Dutchman's pipe. 

In conclusion let me add one word of 
caution concerning grouping. As _ the 
porch finish must necessarily be stiff and 





reap tage get Aye hone gem There need be no such 
pants, Do sat tae Secon ee thingas a cold room in any 
et ot oe eee house if a steam or hot 
esta water heating equipment of the 


right kind is properly installed. 


The modern house is steam or hot water heated. No other method 
is so healthful, so easily cared for, so dependable, or so economically 
The New Wall-Papers secured. Study house-heating before you plan the heating equipment 
Th , of your new home, or change the equipment you have. 

(Continued from page 220) Post yourself on Pierce Boilers and Radiators. Go to the steam- 
fitter who handles the Pierce line and have him explain the con- 
struction of a Pierce Boiler—its durability, its simplicity of operation, 
its fuel economy, and its wonderful steam or hot water producing 
ability. And, as a beginning, send for our free Heat Primer, 


“What Heat for Your House?” 


A book that tells in simple language allabout allkinds of heat, and shows 


In this hasty review of salient new 
papers, we have not paused to consider de- 
tails of coloring. Each season brings to 
the fore some favored tone, although it is 
not arbitrary. One chosen shade for the 
months ahead has been alluded to; it is a 
soft, warm, quiet mulberry. Happily it is 
apt to suit the complexion, a consideration 

















‘ es - the way to get all the clean, healthful heat you want at a minimum cost. 
to be thought of in wall-papers as in " 

gowns. Blues also have been mentioned, Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., 242 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
and these enjoy growing favor. Yellows Showrooms in Principal Cities 


and browns are always good, while off- 
shades, like burnt orange, have a special 
decorative value. 


Art in wall-papers has developed to 


a 
such a degree that their hanging is no 
longer a simple matter. The use of papers , ee 
together, the cutting out and applying of 
crowns and motifs, the adaptation of 


s 
panels to wall formations and even pic- 
tures—these and other elements require a an 
high degree of taste and skill for their R ] 
a S 


RA 

















proper handling. All of this tends to ele- 
vate this interesting and worthy craft in 
all its departments, not only in that of the 
designer and manufacturer, but in that of 
the paperhanger as well. No doubt very 
fine achievements along these lines will be 
witnessed in the future; but without going 
into them, we are sufficiently glad to 
avail ourselves of the charming opportuni- 
ties of the present. 
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There is a 
1] Pierce Boiler 
exactly suited 
“a to your needs. 
Sn This is the 
““Spence’—one 
of 200 styles 


ES & 








The Twelve Best Perennials to 
Plant Now 
(Continued from page 223) 
not only for their spicy June bloom, but 


because their bluish green foliage is beau- 
tiful even in winter. On slightly raised 





Greater pleasure and profit in 
winter gardening 

With Sunlight Double Glass Sash you eliminate 

all the drudgery of getting out in the wet, cold 
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; ; ' — = or snow to cover or uncover beds 
orc ‘ . ’ . oo 
ground the plant € ndures indefinitely ; but Two layers of glass instead of one GET THESE TWO BOOKS - 
after a few years it is better to replace with —_ w One is our valuable free cata. <<< = 
. . . . Between the two layers of glass is a % inch transparent log. The other is by Prof. Mas- < 
new stock. For this I pre fer cuttings, blanket of dry, still air—that takes the place of mats or boards sey, = Fgh on hot-bed 
. . " : — -rmits > . he light all the time. and cold-frame gardening. In it 
though seed brings new markings. After thet permits the plants to get all t , ge 
he renee. P caicnen Have fresh vegetables and flowers when they _ "¢ ‘l/s in_an interesting and in- 
a while, cuttings will be so numerous that pana, Ancona aeetive amees Bow, Se sae 
r : : . ° and care for the beds, wha r 
if will be possible to line a walk with the Last season amateurs were phenomenally brnegeen Aabean when to plant. =} 
smice . ’ : 1A0r< fresh lettuce, radishes, and violets all winter; cabbage, Send ac in stamps, and we will 
pi ks, or make a TOW of them mn the veg cauliflower, beets, tomato, pepper, and sweet potato plants send you the two books. Do it 4 ‘ 
ctable garden for bouquet use. ready to set out as soon as it was warm outside. now. Write today 
When the gorgeous spires of the tall SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO., 944 E. Broadway, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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lasts mot over 4 years. 
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up and rot. 


PLANTS THEMSELVES 


A GREENHOUSE 
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SINESS 
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THOSE WHO MAKE GREENHOUSES A BU 
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On ort ] cr? hance . : _ . . . “4° 
“ th ! t reenhous manufacturers, J. ¢ . Moninger Co., Chicago, says: 
niunction with : Ph vy for greenhouse construction in 1885, using it previously in 
"7 : then built with ¢ ypress are being used loday by their 
j land fi / ; 


any a y or rol.’”’ / 


vure tloul yourself. 





WRITE TODAY for VOLUME 3 of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, WITH 20 PAGES | 


of Valuable Guidance for Amateur Greenhouse Folks (Sent PROMPTLY and no charge.) | 


“WOOD THAT WILL STAND THE GREENHOUSE TEST | 


Aa STARS ANYTHING,” SO INSIST ON CYPRESS FOR EVERYTHING. 
naing new provements or repairs to old ones, just remember— “With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE” 

Let our “ALL ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU. Our entire resources are at your servi h Reliable C ! | 
é ice with Ne ble ounse 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURE ” +S 
} -SS MAT AC cRS* ASS > . ‘ 
1210 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. siitaiaaabei cides 


INSIST AT YOUR 


ON CYPRESS LOCATI 


| 


DEALER'S If HE HASN'T It, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY | 


$$$ 

















SunDialShop | 


Antiques 
Interior Decoration 


Interior Decoration 


Interior decorations of all descriptions 
planned and executed. Single rooms 
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larkspur (Delphinium formosum) match 
their blues with the skies of late June and 
early July the hardy garden seems worth 
while for them alone. The seven-foot 
spires would be more common if more 
pains were taken to know their require- 
ments. This larkspur will flourish in any 
garden, but good, rich soil—with no ma- 
nure next to the roots—and no disturbance 
for some years is what they want if the 
best is expected of them. The most won- 
derful ones I know of, have never been 
touched since the seedlings were trans- 
planted and they are likely to be ten years 
old before they will be in actual need of 
separation. Excepting where seed is de- 
sired, the stalks should be cut to the 
ground after blooming to insure a second 
crop of blossoms. Then, and also in the 
spring, some bone meal should be worked 
into the ground around the plants. Be 
sure to get good stock ; that is half the bat- 
tle. The type, dark blue with a white cen- 
ter, and Belladonna, turquoise blue, are 
the two best varieties to start with. If blue 
is wanted nearer the front of the border, 
plant the Chinese larkspur (D. Chinensc ), 
which is lower of growth and comes in a 
good white also. 

There are many phloxes—so many that 
one could be made to follow the other the 
season through; but what we all mean 
when we say this name—Phlo« paniculata 
—is nothing short of indispensable. It be- 
gins to glorify the garden in July, con- 
tinues in August, and there is scattering 
bloom until frost if the plants are not 
allowed to spend their strength in pro- 
ducing seed. Despite an occasional ten- 
dency to blight, no perennial gives more 
for a minimum of care. If I could have 
but one variety I would have white, say 
Mrs. Jenkins—which has very fine pani- 
cles of great size. I choose white because 
it lends an air of coolness to the garden in 
the dog days and stands out in chaste beau- 
ty after nightfall. Of the rose varieties, 
Le Prophete vies with it in size and the 
color is of the very best. Then there are 
the cerise shades. Aetna, Vesuvius and 
General van Heutsz are all excellent 
Another particularly good kind is Antonin 
Mercie, lilac with a white center. Phlox 
spreads rapidly, and should be separated 
every third year or so. 

For a summer blue Veronica longifolia 
subsessilis cannot be surpassed. Let this 
stately, though not very tall, plant come 
next to white or yellow. 

There are several good yellow perennials 
for summer, but the blanket flower (Gail- 
lardia grandiflora) is among the showiest 
as well as one of the most persistent 
bloomers. It has various shades of yellow 
combined with a reddish brown. Support 
it with light stakes and do not let it go to 
seed. 

No lily is hardier or, on the whole, more 
satisfactory than the so-called Japanese 
(Lilium speciosum). Plant both the pink 
and the white, but keep the two kinds 
apart. They do well in partial shade, and 
therefore are available where many other 
perennials are not. Though ordinary gar- 
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den soil suits them, they prefer deep sandy 
loam with a little leaf mould. The soil 
should be about four inches over the bulb. 
Usually the bulbs are not to be had until 
toward the first of November, but it is far 
better to plant them then than in the spring 
after they have been stored all winter. 

There are two boltonias, the white B. 
asteroides and the pink B. latisquama. The 
white is the better, but both should be 
planted for bold, tall effects. Before 
August is over they produce their great 
flower heads and presage the coming of 
the wild asters, which they greatly resem- 
ble. They spread very rapidly. 

As to omissions, the peony, which is best 
planted in September, does not appear on 
the list because it was fully treated in the 
previous issue. Again, the invaluable Can- 
terbury bell, foxglove and hollyhock are 
left out for the reason that they are bi- 
ennials—ignorance of which fact causes 
many an amateur to wonder why they are 
lost after blooming. All the spring bulbs 
are fillers in any hardy garden scheme. 
They may be, and should be, planted in the 
spaces between the perennials. Finally, 
there are the fall-blooming perennials, the 
finest of which are Anemone Japonica, 
Aconitum autumnalis and the artemisia 
or hardy chrysanthemum. These should be 
planted in spring; a space may easily be 
left tor them-in the garden scheme. 


Restoring Old Shrubs to Vigor 
(Continued from page 229) 
through neglect, a shrub finds its nourish- 
ment diminished by the depredatious weeds 
and grasses it promptly reduces its leafi- 
ness at the top. As the full number of 
branches are present just the same, this 
means that they cannot be so well clothed 
that many will be bare. And then grad- 
ually the whole plant grows weak from 
hunger. Its root activity reduces as well 
as its top, for there is nothing for so many 
roots to do; its vitality gets lower and 
lower, and by the time someone takes it in 
hand it has probably only enough feeding 
roots to supply a bush half its size. It is 

then truly a weak plant. 

Severe pruning reduces the top to a 
size which the roots can once more take 
care of; enriching the soil stimulates the 
growth of more roots, and these in turn 
furnish so much building material that the 
top simply has to grow to make use of it. 
It is built up in spite of itself, fairly pushed 
out from below, unless the water sprouts 
which spring from so low on the branches 
that they are in a position to divert the 
upflowing life forces, are allowed to grow 
and to do just this. 

Old shrubs which have not sent up these 
sucker forms of wood, but which have sim- 
ply stood still—probably because no one 
has ever come by to pick their blossoms or 
no wind has ever broken down a branch— 
can only be thinned rather severely, cut 
back at their tops moderately and en- 
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FLUNTS FINE FURNITURE 


MAKING A NEW HOME 
OUT OF THE OLD 


A little money judiciously expended at 
“F lint’s’’ will accomplish much in the refurnish- 
ing of a new home of artistic character from an 


old one furnished in mediocre taste. 


lL hose whose plans must be governed largely 
by cost will find in our exhibit of new patterns 
for Fall, inexpensive designs which afford the 
broadest opportunity for individual taste in 
selection and values which must leave undis- 


puted the fact that Flint Prices are uniformly 
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Possess a Perfect Lawn 


Old England’s historic estates are carpeted 
with the most beautiful stretches of Lawn. 
Through centuries of careful study and trial, 
coarse undesirable grasses have been sup- 
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* the texture of velvet. 
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riched very liberally with both the manure 
and the bone and potash mixture. If this 
treatment does not restore them to vigor it 
may be necessary to cut them back entirely 
and develop a new bush from the sucker 
growth which the roots will send up. In 
this case let two or three of the strongest 
and best grow, cutting away all others. 

Division of a shrub at its roots may be 
the only resort when frequent cutting back 
has made of those roots a tangled, choked 
and wide-spreading mass. Shrubbery that 
has been mowed over by some ruthless 
wielder of a scythe who has regarded it as 
“wu'thless” is an example. It will often 
send up shoots over an area half a dozen 
times as broad as even a huge specimen of 
the variety could possibly cover. To reduce 
such a growth to a “shrub” is something 
of a task, and only the actual taking away 
of a large part of the overgrown root will 
accomplish it. 

The main roots are not taken from the 
ground, however, but deep digging all 
around uncovers the portions which are to 
be amputated, while the main mass remains 
undisturbed. With the roots uncovered by 
such excavating, remove those which have 
formed clumps apart from the main mass 
and thus reduce the unruly spread below 
ground. Cut them off sharply with the 
spade and trim the stumps with a sharp 
knife so that there are no ragged edges to 
invite fungous and disease. Mix fertilizer 
with the earth before restoring it to the 
hole. The tops will consist entirely of the 
sprout or sucker growth probably—and a 
considerable interval must elapse before a 
real shrub can be evolved. But a season 
or two of good care, with right pruning, 
which will throw all the energies of growth 
into the selected and strongest two or 
three sprouts, and with just enough head- 
ing in to induce lateral branching and pre- 
vent lanky growth, will bring surprising 
results from even this unpromising mate- 
rial. 

After a shrub is once reformed and re- 
habilitated, stop pruning it. Be liberal with 
fertilizer for three or four seasons and 
keep the inside branches (those that tend 
to develop toward the center) pinched out 
of existence the moment they start little 
green points along the bark of the old 
branches. There will be no need for prun- 
ing if this is done, and all the strength of 
the plant will be conserved. When this is 
the case its age becomes a factor in its 
favor rather than against it. Every bit of 
energy should be conserved, however, es- 
pecially with old plants which have lived 
under disadvantages for years; they par- 
ticularly need it. 

Keep the ground around each shrub 
that is being renovated perfectly clean for 
at least a year. Do not allow even grass to 
grow up to its base—and till the soil just 
as it is tilled in a vegetable garden, thus 
retaining all the moisture for the plant’s 
benefit. 

Old shrubs may usually be transplanted 
with success when they stand in the way 
of alterations or of new developments in 
the outside arrangement of an old place, 
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Grow 
Chestnuts 
Like This 


For Profit Covers a 50c. piece 


The trees are hardy, rapid, sym 








as a new tenant so often finds that they 
do. But the work of removing them is 
done deliberately and each step followed 
successively without skips. The moving 
may be done either in the spring before 
growth starts, or in the autumn after the 
leaves have fallen. 

Begin digging on the line of a circle as 
large as the top of the bush to be moved, 
drawn from the bush itself as centre. 
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shade and protect its roots until they are 
once more in the ground must be taken, to 
prevent them from drying out. 


IN HOMES WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 
Dig a hole to receive it as large and as you will find the 
deep as the hole it came out of and of the 


same form, allowing for all root eccen- CG 
tricities and irregularities. Cut back the 

top as alreacy directed in the reference to 

pruning, and cut off all bruised and broken 

roots. Set it into this hole, placing all the HOUSEHOLD 
main roots in the same position they occu- REFRIGERATING 





yied—the position they will naturally take 
A ar peegiis? . and ICE MAKING PLANTS 


if not twisted or cramped—and throw the 
earth over and around the roots, by single PERFECT REFRIGERATION 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE ICE MAN 





shovelfuls. Work it under and through 
them by tamping it with a round-ended 


stick, taking time. Hurry is fatal, for Each plant is designed to meet the requirements 

hurry means lack of thoroughness. of the individual home, and guaranteed to do the 
When the hole is half filled, pour in work that it is designed for. 

water slowly, all around, to settle the Our strongest argument is the testimony of 

earth. When this has leached down and is BRUNSWICK users. 
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Dutch Boy Painter 
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Pure White Lead 
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Flowers need not. be expected after 
spring pruning on snowballs, lilacs, syrin- 
gas, “bridal wreath,” honeysuckle, privet. 
nor indeed any spring or early-flowering 
shrub. Rose of Sharon will blossom after 
spring pruning because it is a late flower 
ing shrub and the cutting away of 
branches in the spring does nor take its 
flower buds, these not being formed until 
the summer during which they are pro- 
duced. Spring-flowering shrubs, on the 
other hand, form their flower buds dur- 
ing the growth of the previous summer 
and hold them over the winter, or if they 
do not actually hold them over, the old 
wood of last vear is the source of their 
rise when spring comes. For this reason 
there will be no blossoms immediately fol- 
lowing the spring pruning of spring-flow- 
ering shrubs or the summer pruning of 
late flowering shrubs. A season will be 
required to start them going. This 1s 
really just as well, however, for blossom 
ing is only an effort at reproduction, and 
shrubs that are in need of renovating are 
not strong enough to busy themselves with 
this right away because of the long neglect 
to which they have been subjected 


Annuals That Do Better When 
Fall Sown 
(Continned from page 224) 

harmonious in tone, therefore any mixture 
will be effective; or a selection to suit in- 
dividual color preference may of course 
be made. Whatever, the selection, plan to 
have the flowers in a large mass. The 
plants grow about one foot high and with 
them, as with all flowers, if not allowed to 
form seed, they blossom the more persist- 
ently. The seeds are very small and re- 
quire only to be-thinly broadcast upon 
finely pulverized earth, which should then 
be lightly raked. Sow late in the fall. 

Pansies we all know will almost “grow 
themselves” if allowed half a chance to do 
so. But the finest blossoms, the true 
giants, are the reward of care and some 
definite planning and attention. They do 
not like heat, and the plants should be lo- 
cated in partial shade, in deference to this 
aversion. Seeds may be sown in the fall 
—October is the best time, except in very 
severe climates—in a good rich seedbed in 
the open, or in a coldframe. If they are 
Started in the open it is well to transplant 
the little plants to the coldframe before 
very cold weather. They may be pro- 
tected, however, if the bed is raised so 
that water will not settle on it, by cover- 
ing them with dry leaves and holding 
these down with brush. Usually they will 
winter perfectly under such a blanket and 
start up early in the spring. 

Sown at almost any season pansies will 
bloom, and bloom well, but the finest 
flowers are usually produced from the fall 
seedlings. I have raised beauties, how- 
ever, from spring sowing, outdoors, and 
under conditions in no way unusual, unless 
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Handkerchiefs and Linen 
goods of all kinds for more than 
half a century. 

Our assortments are so compre- 
hensive that the phrase — “Any- 
thing worth having in Linen can be 
had at McCutcheon’s,” has become 
proverbial. 

We believe in the old-fashioned 
standards of integrity and trust 
worthiness combined with thor- 
oughly up-to-date merchandise. 

Our new catalogue—just publish- 
ed—is a convenient handbook of 
what “The Linen Store” has to 
offer. 
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newest designs and styles in the 


various lines of goods which we 


carry. Write for a copy of Cat- 
alogue No. 24 to 

James McCutcheon & Co. 
34th St. & Sth Ave.. New York 



























SAVE They are too precious to lose. Get expert surgeons 
to examine them and advise you as to what they need. 


YOUR Avoid tree fakers and tree butchers. Our free booklets 
explain tree surgery, the science founded by John Davey. 
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Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

Gardeners who understand up 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions. 

A_ knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas- 
antest homes. 





Prof. Craly 


250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 
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perhaps exceptionally favorable weather 
in that the summer was cool. But I have 
never done it more than once. The fierce 
heat of summer usually retards the devel- 
opment of the flowers so that they are 
tiny, if they come at all, and it affects the 
vigor of the plant generally to a consid- 
erable degree. 

Give them plenty of moisture except 
during actual winter weather, and bear in 
mind that the finest strains of seed pro- 
duce plants which bear the finest flowers. 

No flower can approach the gorgeous 
splendor and wonderful airiness combined, 
which are the attributes of the barbaric 
poppy. The color range may almost liter- 
ally be.said to be from white to black. 
These are scarlets that blaze like fire; 
lavender and pinks are touched on the 
way ; only the blue is omitted. 

Plant poppy seeds where the plants are 
to grow; they have a long tap root and 
transplanting nearly always kills them. 
See to it that they have a background of 
green against which to flaunt their bril- 
liance, and put them in sandy loam, in full 
sunlight. Their small seeds should be 
thinly sown broadcast, and the ground 
raked lightly over them, just as with the 
eschscholzia. Mulch them with leaves if 
growth is made before winter sets in: late 
sowing will not give them time for this, 
however. 

The difference which fall sowing makes 
with sweet peas is remarkable and almost 
unbelievable. Instead of growing scrag- 
gy and ugly at the bottom the vines stay 
green and thrifty, and the blossoms are 
much earlier, as well as more abundant. 
Locate them where the soil is a clay loam 
if possible—and do not raise them year 
after year in the same place. Dig the 
earth out from a trench one and a half to 
two feet deep and a foot wide, and mix 
bone meal with it. Put back enough to 
fill the trench to within eight inches of 
the top. Sow the seeds in two rows on 
this, then fill on up to the top and firm the 
earth down. By June it is well to draw 
the top soil up about the vines an inch or 
so, but only the top soil ought ever to be 
disturbed. The usual withered and half 
dead condition at the base of the vines is 
due to the burning of the network of roots 
below the hot earth, when the sun is lit- 
erally “scorching.” Deep planting, by 
insuring great depth of root, avoids this, 
and it of course insures uniformity of 
moisture. 

Give the vines a trellis between the 
rows or set up brush as soon as the plants 
appear in the spring, for they should have 
an opportunity to climb as soon as the 
first runner shows. Otherwise they grow 
branchy and ugly, distorting themselves 
in the effort to find something to cling to. 

The well-known pheasant’s eye which 
blossoms in June and the Flos Adonis, 
which blossoms during midsummer, are 
members of the same family and have the 
same tastes. A fairly good soil which is 
light rather than heavy, and rather moist, 
suits them; and they will do well in part 
shade or full sun. The seeds germinate 
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NSPECT YOUR ()RCHARDS 


HAT’S the use of having them inspected, you ask? Well, 
just for instance—are your apples this year fine, good- 
size specimens, free from worm holes; or were they smaller than 
they used to be and did more than half of them drop off ? 


Our inspection would reveal the treescould be headed back giving bet- 
trouble. Are some of your trees un- ter fruit, more of it and easy to pick. 





healthy and others dying in spots ? Most automobile owners think 
Our inspection would locate the they know pretty much all about 
i trouble. Every once inawhilewhen their machine,still once a year at least 


a strong wind comes along are some _ they take it toa garage and an expert 
of the big limbs broken down, show- man goes all over it. That's exactly 
ing up big decay spots you never what our inspectors are—expert— 
imagined were there ? Our inspec- orchard men. If you want expert ad- 
tion would havedis- _ - Viee‘and expert hand- 
covered them and ling of your trees then 
those limbs could you Se we eee 

one of our ‘inspectors. 
have been saved. 


If mot quite. ready for 
Have your trees that, then send for our 
grown so tall its 


bodklet—‘‘Trees—The 
the hardest kind of Fave,” "Ticino am 
hard work to pick chapter in it devoted 
the apples? Our entirely to “Making 
inspection would ; P Lag oom sagen Sa _ Pay.” 
point out how the Glimpse in an coghend iver headidg back ae be yal 
Munson-Whitaker Company 
FORESTERS 

Boston—623 Tremont Bldg. New York—823 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 

Pictsburg—743 Oliver Bldg. 



























WHEN IN BOSTON STAY AT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. Long 
distance telephone in every room. 


Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WH'PPLE. PROPRIETOR. 




















Two hundred thousand roots in 


three hundred of the finest varie- 
ties guaranteed true to name. 


We offer one and two year old 
stock; also extra, large four year 
clumps for fall planting. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND ORDER EARLY 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO.. Inc. 


NURSERIES 
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Repairs and Renovations at Reasonable Prices 
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slowly, which is the reason for sowing in 
the fall. They require no special treat- 
ment, but the slight covering before re- 
ferred to is advisable for all autumn sown 
Plants of adonis grow about a 
foot high; the blossoms are red. 

Catch-fly (Silene) should have its seeds 
sown rather early in the fall. In a sandy 
loam where there is full sunlight. The 
variety pendu/a is really a prostrate grow 
ing plant and, used in abundance, makes 
a good ground cover. Its flowers are 

Silene Armeria is erect, grow 


seeds 


rosy pink, 


ng a foot to a foot and a half high; this 
has white or ros colored blossoms 
Fall sowing for these annuals which 


will bear it, is a distinct gain for the gar 
den in that it advances their flowering so 
ereatly, hence there is a double reason for 
this forehandedness. Annuals ordinarily 
come into bloom comparatively late be- 
cause they must make all their growth of 
root as well as top after summer has ac- 
tually come. Fall planting gives them the 
advantage of a much earlier start, as well 
as providing conditions which are gener 
ally more favorable to the particular re- 
quirements of the plants for which it 1s 
recommended 


What Can Be Done in Finish- 
ing Inexpensive Woods 


(Continucd from page 239) 


lishments Treasures discovered in these 
places are sometimes kept for years by 
prospective house owners who _ finally 
build them imto their homes. 


stains 
ready 


tories 


and finishes may 
mixed at a paint shop, from fac 
where Mission furniture is made, 
or from wood finishing companies. They 
may also be prepared at home from chem 
icals, dyes, or pigments soluble in oil or 
Different woods take stains very 
differently; the amount of tannin or of 
osin that they contain, and their softness 
or hardness, being factors that enter into 
the difference. It is thus advisable to try 
tain upon wood samples before using it 
upon 


be bought 


water 


woodwork. 

\n easy method to follow is to buy at 
a paint shop, colors ground in japan, thin 
ning them with turpentine. Coach colors 


are recommended lhe colors most used 
mixed with turpentine for oil stains are 
burnt sienna, Prussian blue, Van Dyke 


brown, medium chrome, drop black, ver- 
milion or madder. Black is found valu 
able in mixing greens, and a good green 1s 
made with two parts drop black and one 
part chrome yellow, toned with a little 
vermilion. Wood browns and a forest 
green may be procured ready mixed. A 
satisfactory brown is made from asphal 
tum varnish thinned with turpentine. 
Before applying the stain the wood 
should first be sanded with oo sandpaper. 
lhe stain is put on with cheesecloth and 
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t an admirable finish it 


gives ti 


f this house with its shingle 


thatch effect. 


The Solution of Your 
Gutter Troubles 


are not, make sure when you do build 
that you use Hitchings’ Indestructible 
Cast Iron Gutters. 


you are a house owner, you know 
the 





constant annoyance and ex- 


pense your gutters are. 


The regular sheet metal gutters rust 
out before you know it, and the first 
intimation you have is the streaks of 
Even the 
costly copper gutters are short-lived 
in some vicinities. 


rust stain on your house. 


In England cast iron gutters are in 
use everywhere, and have been for 
They stand that de- 
structive climate for generations. 


over a century. 


Just so you can see the actual gutters 
themselves know 
thickness, and so on, we will send you, 


and their shape, 
at our expense, a section of each of the 
Along with it will be a cir- 
cular explaining and illustrating the 
gutters fully. Write us. 


two styles. 





The mould 


feet lengths 


i face qutter is made in 6 


5 inches wide and 3 deep. 


HITCHINGS 2 COMPANY 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Spring Street 














INTERIOR DECORATORS 


Color Schemes Planned and Executed 
Stencil Wock and Appique Work : : 
Samples and Estimates on Request 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
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rubbed off quickly. A coat of shellac, 








sanded a trifle, and later a coat of wax | 

rubbed till a soft dull finish is gained, com- ] B Alt & Us 

plete the treatment. It is possible, how- . man n. 

coat of wax over the stain. For a very era ee es tae Te eee ae 


fine finish several coats of shellac rubbed 
down with sandpaper are customary. 
Beeswax, melted, and mixed after re- 
moval from the fire with a little turpen- 


tine, may be used, or in its stead, one of ORIENTAL CARPETS, RUGS & HALL RUNNERS 


the preparations of floor wax on the mar- 


| 
| 
ever, to get a good finish with merely a | 

INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR NEW STOCKS OF | 


ket. Ojil stains have the advantage of not ANTIQUES AND SEMI-ANTIQUES 
raising the grain of the wood, though 1] 
they are not always permanent and may | » 
give a muddy look. Water stains require ALSO FINE SPECIMENS OF MODERN ORIENTAL 

more skill to handle, and raise the grain, | 
which then has to be sanded fost, and RUGS ESPECIALLY SELECTED WITH A VIEW | 
touched up with stain, but they are perma- TO HOME DECORATIVE REQUIREMENTS | 


nent, cheap, and give clear results. If the 
wood is first gone over with a sponge 
moistened in water the raising of the MODERATE, PRICES PREVAIL 
grain may be avoided. Aniline dyes are 
sometimes used in turpentine and wax so- 





| 








lution or in water. MARA ADS A eS ev ee ee ree v wwe PAAAAAY 


Bichromate of potash produces on oak hedainetlevienieahiiiaieatin ; 
a warm brown, on ash a rich red and on HKitth Anenur vies SrReer New York 
black walnut a dark brown. Another THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
way of getting a brown color upon oak is sea : = 
by adding to one quart of water two 
ounces each of potash and pearlash. This, 
brushed on the wood, must be used care- 
fully. Birch, frequently dyed in doubtful 
taste to imitate-mahogany, has its natural 
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THREE THINGS YOU NEED 


FIRST: The only sanitary method 
of caring for garbage, deep in 
the ground in heavy galvanized 
bucket with bail. Garbage can 
not freeze. Avoid the battered 
can and scattered refuse result 





color deepened by a diluted sulphuric acid ne Same somerel of Same ete ) 
application. Care must of course be used ica UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER , PERGOI A 
in handling the acid. Its action may be Bac sre enSON) UNDERFLOOR REFUSE RECEIVER ‘e , 
. 5 = : I> . 

stopped by the use of ammonia. Sulphuric — UNDERGROUND EARTH CLOSET 
acid brushed on, gives gray tones to pine SECOND: This clean, convenient 
and tocypress. One part of acid to five of Termace or bot water heater, <d HARTMANN - SANDERS COMPANY 
water being used. Gumwood is given a a te eee ee ne 
gray color by an iron rust stain made by the old ash barrel. Send te cotatanns Se. P22 of Fovaian, ain Sale 
ects ny iain: tals ehintiaiaat capa picthins 2 THIRD: It sup- and garden furniture, or P-40 of wood columns. 

« s S° s¢< . - ss plies a safe and 





Sanitary method to 
keep your water 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
colin safe from 


Elston & Webster Avenues, Chicago, III. 
>re- E to sweep inv. ¢~ 
ue ke ‘aan fe canyg the house or East. office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 


typhoid fly, around camp or farm, dis- 
Seminating its poisonous germs to your . - 
family. Nine years in practical use, It Exclusive Manufacturers of 
pays to look us up. 


Sold direct. Send for Circulars on each. KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


forty-eight hours. This stain may he 
weakened by water as desired. As in the 
case of many other stains, its effects do 
not show until the wood is perfectly dry. 
A satisfactory light gray is difficult to get 
upon oak with oil colors, which give an ; ; 

opaque look to the grain, but from Ger- Sy —~ epee a OO Suitable for Pergolas, porches and interior use. 


many, where the subject of stains and fin- Se Seely 
| ! NO DELAY TO GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 


ishes has been entered into with charac- 
isti S sani ing oe 
teristic thoroughness, comes So oa When using the ‘CHICAGO-FRANCIS”’ Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry 
receipt. 7 he oak is brushed with a solu- Stove. Clothes are dried without extra expense, as the waste heat from the laundrs 
tion obtained by putting twenty grammes stove dries the clothes. Can furnish stove suitable for burning wood coal or ga» 
of sulphate of iron into one litre of water. Dries the clothes as perfectly as sunshine. Especially adapted for use in Residences, 
3 . * as ; Apartment Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers are built to order in variou- 
a | b sh er: appears . ‘ 
In ad short time a bluish agAyes ‘PP Lal sizes and can be made to fit almost any laundry room. Write today for descriptive 
as the result of the action of blue vitrio circular and our handsomely illustrated No. 12 catalog. Address nearest office, 
upon the tannin in the oak. : CHICAGO CRYER CO. ., SHANNON MFG. CO. 
The method followed to obtain warm 630 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILI. 124 Lexington Ave , NEW YORK CITY 
browns, greens and other dark colors upon 


oak and chestnut includes a preliminary 


treatment with ammonia fumes, which Pp | a n t fo r | m m e d i a t e Eff e Cc t 


penetrate the wood to a considerable depth, 






































nreventing the light marks that come with Not for Future Generations 

hard treatment on poorly finished oak. 

Stain, a coat of shellac rubbed down with Start with the largest stock that can be secured. It takes over twenty years 
sandpaper and wax, are afterwards ap- to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


plied. To fume woodwork, after it is set 
up and sanded, a strong solution of am- 
monia, twenty-six per cent., is placed on 


i ishes. Al ll 
might be used fora large vom. The || ANDORRA NURSERIES ‘ht efitxoctenia, Pa. 


room is sealed, as for fumigating, as close- WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
ly as possible, with strips of paper pasted 


We do the long waiting---thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give 
an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 
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BAZAR 


HARPER’S 


FALL FASHION NUMBER 


FOR 
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ERE is the first glimpse of the styles which were 

decided upon by the great Parisian modistes and 
milliners at their annual congress in August. 
exclusive French modes, and the equally interesting 
American styles, are described and illustrated by the 
Bazar’s special contributors and artists. 
ions for all tastes and purses: fashions for college girls, 
for business women, and elderly women, dainty negligées 
and mourning frocks, gowns, hats, tailor suits, special 
bodices and practical coats. 


OTHER FEATURES 
PAPER-BAG COOKERY Margaret Soundstrom 


upplies much practical information in regard to this important new branch of 
domestic 


PRESERVES and PICKLES Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


is of timely interest and value to the housekeeper whose pride is in a well-stocked 
storeroom, 


MAKING DOLLS’ FURNITURE—Josephine W. How 


gives suggestions for the manufacture of unique Christmas gifts. 


MISS CHURCHILL’S TWINS—Elizabeth Jordan 


“hits off” some up-to-date theories in child-training. 
the chubby, sunny babes Grace G, Drayton draws so charmingly. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGES 


This popular double-page feature has been increased to twice the original size: 


All News-stands—15 Cents 


The most 


Here are fash- 


science 


The tale is illustrated with 











A Combination Range 
ler Every Purpose 


Good for winter cooking with 
heating; good for summer cook- 
ing without heating---the 


Deane Combination 
Coal and Gas Range 


Two ranges in one Has ovens, 
& 
broilers, toasters and 
) —_ ; gridiron " 
on eee me all other up-to-date features 
stock 





Gas and coal can be used at 

the same time when preparing a 

| meal; or separately as desired. 

jon’t buy any range before 
Celi Write fer calling upon us 

or rte m 

Our Cotaleg and Bramhali-Deane Company, 





Fell information 261 W. 36th St., New York City 403 &. 12TH STetET Send 10c for liberal 
7” Kitchen Equip Coobing Apparatus af All Aimads PURASELPUNA, @. 8. A. box. 
ment. 





The gum with the real, rich, 
lasting mint flavor. 


If not at your dealer’s send 
5c for pkg. 











We are also 


Manufacturers of 
MANUFACTURING CO. UA ide NO- 
OF AMERICA 
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around doors and windows, and is left 
for twenty-four or even forty-eight hours. 
The longer it is left the darker the color 
obtained. Care must be taken in opening 
the room to avoid being overcome by the 
ammonia fumes. Another method some- 
times followed, but not so effectual since 
it raises the grain of the wood and does 
not penetrate it so far, is to brush on a 
strong solution of ammonia. It is not a 
pleasant task for the workman, and doors 
and windows must be left open. Where 
woodwork will not receive hard usage, it 
is sometimes possible to get a good color 
without the ammonia by the use of stains 
alone. 

Filling in the pores of a wood to give 
it a hard metallic quality is to be avoided. 
A woody texture with a soft, not glassy, 
surface, showing the quality through the 
grain, is desirable. In some woods, such 
as mahogany, cherry, cypress and gum- 
wood, good effects are gained by merely 
rubbing the wood with raw linseed oil, 
giving it a soft dull finish in a natural 
color that deepens with age. A pad of 
soft cloth is used, and the wood rubbed 
with a circular movement, as much oil 
being rubbed in as possible. This method, 
antedating French polishing, cam be car- 
ried on till the wood assumes a high polish, 
but this is not necessary. If a natural 
color is desired on oak, wax is better than 
oil as a finish, but the molasses candy 
color of unstained oak is deservedly un- 
popular at present. 

An interesting effect in a small house 
interior finished in cypress is shown in our 
photograph. The cypress was stained a 
warm brown tone, finished by a coat of 
wax without shellac. Small house interi- 
ors finished throughout in cypress or pine 
are not uncommon, with different stains 
used to give variety. 


The Fall Clean-up in the Flower 
and Vegetable Garden 
(Continued from page 235) 

ceptional beauties which one hates to see 

lost forever in the autumnal slaughter. 

With a little skill in the use of the cutting- 

box, new plants can be had easily. And 

what is more, they must be exactly true 
to the plants from which they are taken, 
while if seed had been depended upon they 
would likely have produced everything but 
what was most wanted. October usually 
furnishes the ideal conditions for making 
and rooting cuttings of geraniums and 
most of the other garden flowers that can 
be increased by this method—the method 
of taking the cuttings, the proper condi- 
tion of the wood, the preparation of the 
cutting-box, are all described in detail in 

this month’s Department (page 244). 

Thirdly, there is the possibility of keep- 
ing some of the favorites of the garden 
for winter service in the window garden. 

While cuttings may be depended upon to 
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maintain the stock for outdoor use next 
summer, most of the plants so started will 
not make very big specimens before next 
April or May, and it will therefore be de- 
sirable to save some of the large plants. 
If taken up and potted at the last moment, 
and brought directly into the house, not 
one in fifty would live; but if the’ plants 
are severely cut back, the roots carefully 
trimmed and proper treatment 
described more in detail in the Garden 
Department—given, most of them will 
come through all right and repay very 
handsomely the trouble taken. 

\nd lastly, there are the plants to buy 
for the house. Don’t wait until Christ- 
mas, when the best of the florists’ stock 
has been picked out and prices are abnor- 
mally high. There is no better time to get 
plants than now, and furthermore they 
will receive less of a shock in being re- 
moved from the greenhouse to your liv- 
ing-rooms, a matter of great importance. 

First of all in consideration for this 
purpose, perhaps, come the ferns. There 
is not space here to go over the list, but 
I want to put in one word of advice: do 
not be content to take whatever a small 
local florist may have on hand, because 
there are a number of comparatively re- 
cent introductions which will please you 
better. Scotti is an improved form of the 
famous Boston fern. Whitmani is one of 
the most beautiful of the ostrich plume 
ferns, and well suited to house culture. 
Scholzeli is a plumed form of the Scotti 
fern. Pteris Childsi and Jictoriae are 
beautiful new forms of the popular Pteris ; 
and a great improvement on the univer- 
sally favorite holly fern is Cyrtomium 
Rochfordeanum, the crested holly. All of 
these are well suited to withstand the 
somewhat uncertain conditions of house 
culture. 

Then there is the beautiful Lorraine be- 
gonia, and azaleas, primulas, cyclamen, 
araucarias, among the winter plants one 
gets of the florist. If your local florist 
hasn't them, do not be afraid to order from 
one of the large catalogue firms. If you 
attend to it now there will be no danger 
of injury by frost. 

Bulbs (and tuberous rooted plants such 
as the gladiolus, usually termed bulbs) in- 
clude two general classes: those planted in 
fall and those planted in spring. Atten- 
tion must be given both in the fall clean- 
up. 

The fall-planted bulbs include two 
groups—the Holland bulbs, such as crocus, 
hyacinth, tulip, mnarcissus, ete., which 
bloom very early in the spring, and the 
various summer blooming lillies, such as 
Lillium auratum (the Japanese gold- 
banded lily) and its beautiful varieties. 
Both require practically the same treat- 
ment; soil well enriched with old rotted 
manure, and leaf-mould and sand added 
if the soil is at all heavy, and winter 
mulching. Varieties and details of plant- 
ing are described in another article. 

The spring planted bulbs—arums, ama- 
rvllis, cannas, callas, dahlias, gladioli, 
tuberoses, etc.—are not hardy, and must 
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HOME HEATING and VENTILATING 


Send for Our New Booklet 








New York Office: 








HELSEY HEATING expel 


Is for homes of any size from 5 to 75 rooms 
and for churches and school buildings. 


Let us give you names of prominent users. the same foul at 


KELSEY HEATING CO. 


Main Office: 66 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
154 C Fifth Ave. 


“Achievements in House Heating” 
so that you may know what GOOD 
HEALTHFUL HEATING 
RE \LLY IS, and what has been 


accomplished in heating and VEN 





rILATING fine residences by 
Kelsey “A®" Generators 
that the KELSEY 
with the ZIG-ZAG 
WE CAN HEAT rUBES is 
most powerful and 
ECONOMICAI be 
PROVE cause it has mucl 
greater weight and 
heating surfaces than 
TO YoU other heaters and 
warms air by tl t 
method: that it warms 
enough FRESH AIR to supply a 
plete change of air to every room 3 to 
times per hour; that it heats distant o 
rooms, Maintains an ever tem 
perature and is most easily managed and 


regulated 

DON’T MAKE THE MISTAKE of in 
stalling any System WITH RADIATORS 
IN THE ROOMS which heat and reheat 
and cause throat and 
lung diseases, 


40,000 HOME OWNERS 


have installed Kelsey Heating because they 
wanted clean, healthful FRESH AIR HEAT 
ING and a low cost for fuel, management and 
repairs. 
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HARDY, OLD FASHIONED | 
GARDEN FLOWERS ] 


| 
Now is the time to plan Paeonies, Phlox, Iris, Oriental | 
Poppies, etc. Send for my Catalogue and special list of 





choice perennial plants and everblooming Hybrid Tea 
Roses, etc. Waterlilies and hardy plants a specialty, 


WM. TRICKER, Arlington, N. J. | 











Best of the Hedge Plants—an ideal hedge 


CALIFORNIA “~~ 
PRIVET Frere peps tengo 


is generally known and universally popular. Particularly suitable for 
private grounds. Perfectly hardy and almost evergreen. Large stock 
Prompt shipments Plant this Fall and gain a season. Write to-day 
for free Catalogue of Trees, Vines, etc. 


ye” ARTHUR J. COLLINS 


Box Y, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 














FRANCIS HOWARD 
15 E. 34th St., N. ¥. C. 
Benches, Pedestals, 
Fonts, Vases, Busts, 
GARDEN EXPERT 


Send l5c. for Booklet 


WANTELS 





ENTRANCES 








12 Best Shrubs, $3.50 


One of each or assorted (by express), 6 for $2.00; 24 for $6.50 
Hardy, fibrous-rooted hasies that give succession of bloom. 
Goiden Gell, Japan Quince, Persian Lilac, Weigela, Syringes, 
Bush Honeysuckle, Deutzia, Bridal Wreath, Japanese Griar, 
Hydrangea, Althes and Japanese Barberry. Piant this Fall. 
Write for Beautiful, illustrated Catalog with helpful cultural hints. 


FRED HAXTON 4719 Winthrop Ave., Chicago 


Owner of Ottawa Gardens 

















OONS TREES AND 


RITE to MOON’S—a nursery where quality is paramount—for a 

catalogue of “HARDY TREES and PLANTS for EVERY PLACE 

and PURPOSE” that will give pleasure from the increased beauty and. 
permanent accumulative value that they will add to your property. 





PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
21 SOUTH 12th STREET 


THE WILLIAM H. 
‘‘Makefield Place,’’ Morrisville, Pa. 


on: 


SHRUBS 


MOON COMPANY 
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NOW, ABOUT 
THOSE APPLES— 





be taken up after the foliage dies down in 
the fall. Dig them up without bruising, 
store in a cool, dry, sunny place (being 
careful to protect from unexpected frosts 
at night) until they are dry and well 
ripened, and then store, preferably in 





vhen she 
und t clean sand or moss, in a cool dry place, 
such as a cellar—but never expose to dry- 
ing furnace heat. The callas and amaryl- 
lis are usually handled in pots or boxes, 
tnifieae and may be kept in the soil, but should be 
dried off and rested after blooming. The 
is tl turning yellow of the leaves gives notice 
at that they are going on a strike for a while, 
| : ) | o , , a and water should be gradually withheld, 
cakes ae he and the pots kept in a cool place. 


The vegetable garden, too, demands its 
share of attention at the season’s wind-up, 
even though, with the majority of vege- 


Here’s what we can give you right now: 


\MI . E.—Of ea ween, pr Kr table gardens, it has been more or less 
prefer the metuse now for we think it er f 
. oe RM neglected for the last month or so. 
py t t t ntil spring. \ First of all clean it up. Mow off and 
in early une ! risp eat pull up all the big weeds and burn them. 
~ * 7 The best way is to throw them in piles at 
: MecINTOSH RED : anothe P. once, before the seeds get dry enough to 
a te ees Ag! rey t pol irk red | OPSHAM QUALITY rattle out in handling, and then burn as 
ne ‘ \ ! | i¢ ! > 4PppPp ° ~*~. ° ~- 
pening MOR >: FANCY VERMONT APPLES soon as they will fire. Clean off every 
I i {) ‘ { \ I T Dpie 1 tive ie . e ‘ ° ° = 
. . PI tne _ spot left vacant and cultivate it, or better 
h variety originated w in thirty miles of this farm. It matures late in the fall. “1 a Rp , ‘bl TI fall 
is a rk red lor al i the best of keepers, and as handsome a winter ot ‘oo t a ee le ta 
apple as one cares to se it resembles a Northern Spy, and makes a splendid is the best time to turn up an inch or so of 
eating appl the subsoil to deepen the garden, as the 
,ODHEAD,—The Nodhead is anot os our favorites. A late apple, it is streaked action of winter rain and frosts will tend 
ee fualty. 2¢ is a good Meaper and should please you to break up the hard lumps and combine 
We shall pack the fancy grad { these apples under our trademark of “Topsham them with the old soil 
Quality,” in Western style as near as may be, and will deliver them, freight prepaid, me ogee rp 
to either Boston or New York for $2.50 per box. We will appreciate a trial order Where crops still occupy the ground but 
and ask for a check with tl order () ir pe rsonal guarantee goes with every box W eeds are bad, as otten happens in patches 
f “Topsham Quality \\ visl ve replace i, very apple that arrives in damaged of late beets, carrots and other root cr ps, 
conditio through fault ! 1 whenever th s possib —_ , 
7 ‘ : pens ; ' , cut off the whole with a scythe several 
f . t, v will se ou a bart of our Number One gerade for . ‘ight ° ° ’ : ; 
& ng n> Nae tynatierdin r One grade tor $4.50, freigh inches high and remove and burn, thus 
paid to ew Yor! Our responsibility ends with delivery to the transportation “a a : : 
mpany. We believe in our Fancy Grade and would rather sell it. We think you preventing weed seeding and making it 
geet mor { your money easier to get out the crops. 


H Sow rye on all spots as fast as broken 
J U * A N A. D IMOCK ; East Corinth, Vermont up; even though so late that little growth 


will be made, the roots will prevent wash- 
ing and puddling of the soil, and enough 


] plant food will be saved and humus added 
eou ar to the soil to repay several times the cost 















Farr’s Hardy Phloxes—The 
Late Messengers of Cheer 





e of seed. 

With thelr great led, bydrangea-like DT It is a very common mistake to allow 
ow LG ty ‘ao 4 the garden vegetables not used to rot on 
them-——it crowded, plant them among Peonles or the ground, or init. There is a great deal 
Oriewtal Poppies the Phioxes will not be ready FIRST AID TO = > ’ . n hi S f 
until the other things are gune . CeSSs . as ¢ spect, r 
Te, Weantentes Wareecten, 2 om growing nearts WINTER COMFORT ot unnecessary waste in this respect, to 
SOS Rines, Beem lee Ens Cree aos Novembe . a great many of the things so neglected 
every hue but yellow "lant im Uect ct November, , é i : E 

Irises, Peonies, Delphiniums, Etc, Soon the weather might just as well be carried over into 
these and many others of the noble perennials A EB. winter, and would repay handsomely the 
. ‘ iy « sive collections My alm — > | - . 1 . ’ 

are included in xtenaly oe set - . ty 3. oat an be one of labor of gathering and storing. 
; ave those ™ t vyeicome in oun : a . 
yd he Ae mates of your home here is no better place for storing veg- 
comp ° Wit the l » c » | 
ae aie Tt ee ad etables than a good dry frost-proof cel- 
garden wit individu- house heating . a - _— Sia ae 7 
ality, personality of gn, lar, from which ordinarily all artificial 
oe eve, Be verte ble, uniform warmth heat is excluded. Where such a place 1s 
offer V > t . x ut the ‘ . 4 
_ gvene hnecatne tes. house, and not only not at one’s disposal, a substitute may be 
MY NEW BOOK Se yop ot 8 Gums had in partitioning off part of the furnace 
Way eR AY — - ' lo so with» cellar, and providing ample ventilation 


and other hardy plants 
ix practical and beau 
tiful, Illustrated from 


greatest fuel & 


direct with the outside air. Or a cold 




















shotegraphs made at Have you install- north room in the house, where the win- 
W yomissing many of ‘ ‘ rough 7 = 
—. 2 SS oe ais cone dow can be kept open most of the time, 
white accurate eu j ! 1 yourse!l 
tural directions make ist winter? Now is will do excellently. In the latter case, 
it valuable as a ref the time if you a ° 
erence work, Free if boxes or barrels filled with sphagnum 
vou have hardy a > . - . ° 
len « ect to plant ~ moss (obtainable for the gathering in 
wel and perfect construction, then write for our many swampy places) make an _ ideal 
BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries wore ' treatise on the heating question well method of storing, as the moss is light 
643F Penn Street, Reading, Pa. “ . 5’ S 
New York Central Iron Works Co., 5 Main St. Geneva, N.Y. (Continued on page OHS ) 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products 
EARLY AUTUMN PLANTING. 


The proper way to buy is to see the material growing. We shal! gladly give our 
time and attention to all intending purchasers visiting our Nursery, and invite 
everybody interested in improving their grounds to visit us. Our Nursery consists of 
upwards of 300 acres of highly cultivated land, and is planted with a choice selection 
of Ornamental Nursery Producis, placing us in a position to complete plantings and 
fill orders of any size. 


BOXWOOD. We grow thousands of plants, DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS. Many 
im many shapes and sizes. Everybody acres of our Nursery are planted with 
loves the aroma of old-fashioned Box several hundred thousand trees and 
wood, shrubs. It is worth while to visit us 

EVERGREENS AND CONIFERS. More and inspect them. 


than 75 acres of our Nursery are planted HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. We 
with handsome specimens. Our plants have thousands of rare, new and old- 


are worth traveling any distance to see. fashioned kinds. Our Herbaceous 
RHODODENDRONS. Catawbiense, Eng grounds are especially interesting at 
lish Hardy Hybrids and Maximum. Our this time. Special prices on quantities. 


collection consists of thousands of BAY TREES. DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR 
choice specimens and ordinary sizes in CONSERVATORIES. Interior and ex- 
the most desirable varieties. terior decorations are grown in our 

HEDGE PLANTS. We have a large quan- 250,000 square feet of greenhouses. 
tity of California Privet, Borberis and HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING 
other Shrubs for Hedges VINES. Ask for special list. 

POT GROWN STRAWBERRIES. French BULBS AND ROOTS. We import large 
Four Season and all other leading va- quantities of Bulbs and Roots from 
rieties. Ask for special list. Japan, Holland, and other parts of 

LAWN GRASS SEED. B. & A. Ruther- Europe. Our Special Autumn Bulb Cata- 
ford Park Mixture remains unequalled. logue will be mailed upon request. 

TREE AND HERBACEOUS PEONIES. In PLANT TUBS AND WINDOW BOXES. 
the choicest varieties. Ask for special lists. 

OUR NEW GIANT FLOWERING MARSH MALLOW. 
Chis is the floricultural marvel of the age. Everybody interested in Hardy, Old- 

Fashioned Flowers, should visit our Nursery and see this wondrful plant, now in bloom. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE NO. 40, will tell you about the 
above and all our other products for Lawns and Gardens. 
WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE. 
WE CAN MAKE OLD GARDENS NEW, AND NEW GARDENS OLD, WITH OUR 
‘“‘WORLD’S CHOICEST NURSERY PRODUCTS.”’ 


VISITORS, take Erie Railroad to Carlton Hif, second stop on Main Line, 
ninutes’ walk to Nursery. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen, Florists & Planters. Rutherford, N. J. 



















Have You Ever 
Tried Growing Orchids 


Y @U will find the cultivation of Orchids one of the most fas- 
cinating pleasures you have ever attempted. Wonderful results 
~ are obtained by 


>, gq amateur growers 

y e\.by following a 

‘\- | » « sy iew simple points 

( ij S | 4 , ¢ which are ex- 
~~ Or | plained in our 

‘ ~ Orchid Book. We 





send this illus- 
trated Orchid 
Book upon fre- 
quest. It contains 
full information 
about planting 
and the care of 
this beautiful 
plant, with de- 
scriptions and 
prices of various 
varieties ; also ten 
collections that are recommended 
most highly to beginners. 


Special $10 Collection 
for Beginners 


We will send for a limited time 
a special collection selected for 
beginners, including: 


ne gh he 









Write for our 
booklet, or visit our 
nurseries. 





Cattleya Trianae 
Oncidium varicosum Rogersi 
Dendrobium nobile 


Odontoglossum grande 
Calanthe Veitchii 
Cypripedium Curtisii 


All for Ten Dollars 


JULIUS ROEHRS CO., Exotic Nurseries 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 














Prizes for Growing Bulbs 
In Our Prepared Fiber 


Try planting bulbs in our Prepared Fiber, instead of soil; you will find 
them much easier to care for. Just fill non-porous bowls, hyacinth glasses or 
jardinieres with the fiber, and plant as usual Set the vessels anywhere—on 
tables or columns, or in halls or corridors; there will be no damage from water. 


The idea was a new one in America until introduced by us two years ago, 
but it has been practiced successfully in England for many years. To popular- 
ize this method we make the following offers of bulbs, etc., and prizes For 
full particulars see page 20 of our Summer and Autumn Guide, described below, 


SPECIAL OFFERS: 3 Roman or Dutch Hyacinths and 1 Art Jardiniere; 
or 6 Tulips, red, white or yellow, and 1 Art Jardiniere; or 12 Crocus, blue, 
yellow or white, and 1 Art Jardiniere; or 5 Paper White Narcissus and 1 Art 
Jardiniere; or 4 Narcissus Golden Spur (yellow) and 1 Art Jardiniere; or 3 
Chinese Sacred Narcissus and 1 Art Jardiniere, with sufficient fiber and char- 
coal to grow any of the above collections for $1, three for $2.75. 


Details of Contest 


To induce the growing of bulbs in our pre- 

red fiber, we will award the following prizes 
or photographs of bulbs so grown and flow- 
ered, same to be submitted to us not later 
than May 1, 1912: 


a MED codedettvissvecent $10.00 
2nc pes Serececceoveccccs 5.00 
nS, 0 edikne eachuetnnnd 4.00 
4th  —téia nes ade eeseeen 3.00 


i Dinettes Cateinalinn 
of Beautiful Bulbs 


Our amateur Summer and Autumn Garden 
Guide is that, and more; it contains an arti- 
cle especially written by Wilhelm Miller 
editor of The Garden Magazine, entitled 
“The Best New Idea in ardening’’—also 
cultural instructions of where, how and best 
time to plant bulbs and seeds for winter 
and spring flowering. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 


Seedsman 
Dept. H, 342 West 14th Street 
. New York City 
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& A good part of the price you pay for 
\ a dining table is the cost of giving 
| it that beautiful polished top. 
The only absolutely certain 
protection for that elegant 
surface is a 


Peerless ssire ma 


Don’t risk your handsome table when you can 
give it this sure protection for one quarter the 
cost of refinishing and polishing it after it has 
become scarred and stained by hot dishes and 
spilled liquids. Ask your dealer to show you the 
Peerless Asbestos Table Mat—you can 
tell the genuine by this trade mark. If 
your dealer cannot supply you write to 
us for nearest dealer’s address and our 
booklet “To the Woman Who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
Dept. 213 215 Loomis Street, Chicago, Ill. 












In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 
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LEAVENS | 
FURNITURE | 


1 SPR 





oth 4 OPER at 





@Repeated orders irom satished custom- 6 
ers, cad theie frequent letters of commen- J 
dation place Leavens’ Made Furniture in : 
a class - iteclf. lt is furniture that meets 
every requirement of the particular pur 
chaser. A large variety of styles, al) good, 
and each purchasers individual taste in 
finish, insure the measure of satislaction 
that has resulted in a marked increase in 
sales during the past year. 


ao res 


GL ravens Made Furniture is desgned on the plain, 
ample lines that give style and character It ie strong 
but not clumey. Each piece has individuality An 
inapechon of unhnushed stock in our ware-tooms shows 
how good ws the material, and how honestly it is built 
It ie fruahed to your order if so desired 

q \ package of over two hundred prnnts and « color 
chart will show you possbilties for every room im your 
house, Send for them | 


3 hy 


- 





> ER sete 








? 
hy eR ron FF 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
iat 
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HAVE EL LECTRICITY IN YOUR COUNTRY HOME 


Install an Alamo-Westinghouse electr 


 -- ——$—$ + ——_- —— 


lighting set in 


your house. These littl plants are safe, durable, eco 
noniical and donot require the services ot anengineer. We 
aleo inetell Complete Water Syete wf all kinds All of 


our apparatus ie guaranteed. Write for our booklet ent tled 
Riectric Light and Power for Country Home and Farm 
ALAMO MFG. CO - - - Hilledale, Mich. 
Eastern Representatives, OTIS & WELLS, Electrical 
Enineers Rector Street, New Vork ¢ 
(HAS, PPAI K ce Bide 





Philadelphia 











hit ile / ry '} Pace 2tw)) 
ean In the cellar. clean Coars sand 
enerally use This is for storing car 
ts, beets, parsnips and other root crops 
would shrivel if left exposed to dry 


In storing any fruit or vegetables always 


ee to it that they are clean, dry and sound 
the smallest spot or bruise is a danger 
ent Keep the temperature thirty-three 
thirty-eight degrees, as even as possible. 
Give ventilation whenever possible. Watch 


it for rats and mice. Go over the garden 
ind save everything worth saving. 

ea Those still in the 
anned in modern glass 
dried 


under cover, 


state 
jars. 
may be 
and later 


yreen 
are delicious ¢ 
Those dried and partly 
vines and all, 
picked and shelled 

Leets, carrots and turnips store in 
or mos Cut the tops off within 
or two of the root, not close 

( abbage 


sand 
an inch 


and cauliflower hang up by the 


heels, after light frosts in the cellar. Cab- 
hage in quantity is trenched outside. 
Celery. For keepmg over winter, store 


in narrow foexes, on two or three inches of 


wet sand, pa@k. upright, close together. 
Leave roots and"@arth on; store boxes in 
cellar—slight freezing Will not hurt. 


These 
very 
first 
they 

time. 

These are stored 

any covering in a cool, dark cellar 

potatoes usually in a bin of convenient 
size. The onions will keep better 1f stored 
slatted barrels or boxes, giving free ac- 

Be sure they are perfectly dry 


Cucumbers, melons, na grey 
cannot be kept over winter, but if 
carefully gathered just sales the 
frost and stored a dry cool cellar 
will stay in good condition for some 
Potatoes and onions. 
without 


cess to alr. 


before putting into their final storing 
place. 
Parsley. Put a few plants in a pot or 


box and keep in the kitchen window. 
Squash or pumpkins. Gather before 
frost, cutting with small piece of vine at 
tached, handle gently as eggs, and store in 
a sunny, airy place where frost can be kept 


off. Later store in a dry, dark place, with 


temperature as near forty degrees as 
possible 

lomatoes. Just before frosts, pick the 
best of the unripened fruits and place 
some on clean straw in coldframe or 


Put others in straw in the 
this method they may fre 
had until Christmas. 

The rows of spinach, onions and bore 
cole sown last month for wintering over 
should be kept scrupulously clean. They 
will not need covering up until November, 
but get your supply of mulching material 


greemhouse. 
cellar by 


(yu ntly he 


ready to hand 
Put libefal dressings of coarse stable 
manure on rhubarb and asparagus beds. 


Put clean sand and earth on the sea-kale. 
Fruit, as a general thing, best where 

ripened fully on the tree, but the winter 

sorts, of course, do not ripen until some- 

after being gathered 

You cannot be too careful in harvesting 


page 270) 
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Handel 
Lamps 


AN 
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ARTISTIC LIGHTING EFFECTS 


HERE is a distinctiveness about Handel 
Lamps and Lighting Fixtures—a strik- 
ing beauty and individuality of design } 

that adds the final touch to the well-furnished 
room. The shades are gems of exquisite de- 
sign and superb coloring. 


The Handel productions com- 
prise meny styles of lamps and 
lighting fixtures for electricity, gas 
or oil. They furnish a clear, mellow light 
which does not tire the eyer, 


The illustration herewith shows electric 
dome No. 538] for library or dining room, 
You may purchase Handel Lamps at leading 
jewelers and lighting fixture dealers. We will 
gladly refer you to the dealer nearest you. If you 
are planning the lighting of a new home or wish 
to improve your present lighting, our booklet, 
* Suggestions for Good Lighting,” will give you 
many helpful ideas 
We shall be pleased to send 
you a copy upon request 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 


390 East Main Street Meriden, Conn, 
New York Showrooms, 64 Murray Street 




















JACKSON 
Ventilating Grate 


enables you to enjoy the charm of an open 
fire—and in addition really warms and ven- 
tilates the room. By a simple system of flues 
heat can be carried to other rooms on the 
same or different floors. 


Send for our illustrated Catalog 


of grates and fire-place fixtures. 
how you can get the 
from an open fire 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO. 


Incorporated 


52 South Beekman St. - 


It tells you 
benefit of all the heat 


New York 
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TILES 


The Economy 
of Tile 


When figuring on a tiled floor, 
do not forget that all other 
materials are perishable, but 
that tile is lasting. 

You cannot wear out a tiled 
Hoor. Nothing can injure it. 
It is there to stay. A surface 
that will resist any kind of 
dampness or contamination. 

Tile should be used in your 
home, not only because it is 
sanitary, but also because it is 
the most beautiful surface for 
building purposes in the world. 


We have prepared four booklets: ‘*Tile forthe Bath- 
room,” “Tiles for Fireplaces,” “Tile forthe Kitchen 
and Laundry,’’ ‘** Tiles on the Porch Floor,”* 
which we send free to home builders. You would 
do well to read them before perfecting your plans. 
THE ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
Room 2, Reeves Building, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


222 |e AY 


eet 


Smoky Fireplaces 


Made to Draw 
Your particular chimney problem studied by 
experts, and estimates given without charge. The 
work is undertaken with this understanding : 
We will not accept payment unless successful. 
Kitchen ventilating systems, preventing cooking oders. 


FREDERIC B.WHITLEY ‘trs.2* 


215 Fulton Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Be 











LAST CALL 
Dutch Bulbs and Plants 








direct from Holland wet sy 
The best Dutch Bulbs you can buy—solid, spotless, full of 
vitality, true to name and color—are described in our new Dutch 
Bulb catalo v4 
It is a book worth while reading—a book that tells the differ- 
ence between the big flabby bulbs which disappoint, and the 
big solid bulbs which give largest and best results. 


it tells how to force bulbs, gives the 
purpose, tells about the newest Ei 
hyac rinths, narcissi, ete. 

We welcome comparison be Rweee our Dutch Bulbs direct from 
Holland and the best bulbs you can buy elsewhere. We know 
that results next Spring wi!! bring us all your future orders. 
Hyacinths, $2 per 100 up. Narcissus (Daffodils), 75c. per 100 up 
Tulips, $1 per 100 up. Crocus, 40c. per 100 up. 


Gt, van Waveren and Kruijff 


American Branch House, 529 Bourse Bldg., Louis Berger, Manager 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.. U. A. 
Home Offices and Nurseries Sassenheim, (Haaviem), 
Other Branches: Moscow, Russia: Leipsic, Germany ; 
Ayres, Argentine Republic; London, England; 
Guteburg, Sweden. 
SE TS LL RS 


best varieties for oy: 
uropean introductions in tulips 


Holland. 
Buenos 


WHIT TALLS ARABIC 


—— con 


aT E MARK OF QUALITY 
Pont ~ The 























HE. fierceness of the tribal feuds among the Bedouins—their lust for 
thievery—the perils of the burning desert, together with the tedious 
hand methods of manufacture, have long kept the genuine Oriental Rug 
out of reach of the many. 

@ Whittall methods transform the same Oriental wools into fabrics 
quite as beautiful and durable, and within the reach of all. 

@ The nearest approach to the hand-knotted Turkish rug yet produced 


eo Whittall’s Arabic 


with its high, luxurious pile, exquisite designs and 
soft, yet permanent colorings, imitating closely 


a 


the priceless antique. 

@ These are unri- 
valled for living rooms, din- 
ing dens, halls, 
offices, libraries and public buildings. 
@ The name WHITTALL’S woven into 


the back of a rug or carpet is your guarantee 
of highest quality at a moderate price. 


rugs 


Hl 








rooms, 


“ORIENTAL ART IN 
AMERICAN RUGS” 


7 « 


is a thirty-two page art booklet, giving inter- 
esting Oriental descriptions and illustrating 
many types of Whittall reproductions, con- 
taining helpful ideas and suggestions for floor 


coverings. Sent free upon request. 


~ 


RuG CARAVAN ATTACKED By ARABS 


M.J.WHITTALL 


DEPT. S 








WORCESTER: MAS S. 


ESTABLISHED - 1880. 




















PLANT NOW 
EVERGREENS biemiocts Boxwood” Arborvitae~ (Imported 


and Domestic Dwarf and Large specimens). 
PERENNIALS 


Write for Lists and Catalog. 


WADLEY NURSERIES 








More than 150 varieties, including Bleeding 
Heart — Phlox (larkspur, foxgloves ) — Peonies— 
Boltonias—Veronica—Iris and other favorites. 


Bound Brook, N. J. 
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eT Tie great secret of 

the successful flower 

garden lies in the 
generous use of peren- 
nials well massed. Right 
now 1s the time to set 
out these plants in order 
to have a notable garden 
this coming season. 
Right here is the place 
to get sturdy plants that 
will come true to color 
and type, and at whole- 
sale rates. 


Get in touch with ue at 
once to make sure of that 
distinctive garden you 
want for next year. 





Palisades Nurseries, Inc. 


SPARKILL, N. Y. 














Helps 


sthe wear 


of Auto tires: makes then 
look new, too A broad, 
every boxy using watel 
pont Here they are using 


French’s London White 


Whitire 


aI 
les a wonderful preserver. Dis 
cominating Americans are strong 


for it 


This offer is 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH A CO 
410 Callowhull St., 
hiladelphia, 


e 
* 
Quickly and easily applied 
Can sufhcient for 5 months, $1. 
Special Trial Can 25 
enough for 4 tires S 
a , 
a 






















Iron Railings, Wire Fences and Entrance - 
Gates of all designs and for all purposes. § 
Correspondence solicited: Catalogs furnished. [ 


FENCE 


Tennis Court Enclosures, Unclimbable Wire Mesh 6 
and Spiral Netting (Chain Link) Fences for Estate F 
Boundaries end Industrial Properties—Lawo Furi- 


ture—Stable Fittings. 
F.E. CARPENTER CO, 5°, Proaduay f 


The Morris Nursery Co. 


WEST CHESTER, CHESTER Co. 


PENNA. 
ESTABLISHED 1849 




































Over 250 Acresin Fruit,Ornamen- 
tal and Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Roses, Perennials, etc. 


Write for Price List and Catalogue 





LANDSCAPE WORK A SPECIALTY 














together on our second floor 


Ware, with price-list, mailed free on request. 
able if not satisfactory. 








“HE comfortable easy chair needed in your Bedroom or Living-room, 
the inexpensive, yet indispensable, tea-table or work-table that can be 
readily moved about, will be found among our new patterns in 


Hand-Wrought Willow Furniture 


or among the quaint reproductions of antiques which we have gathered 


Sketch Sheets, showing our full stock of Hand-wrought Willow 
Selections return- 


Walter J. Brennan Company 


436 Lexington Ave., Opposite Grand Central Station, New York y - 
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(Continued from page 268) 
fruit. Careless picking and packing may 
show no bad results at the time, but every 
bruise, no matter how slight, is likely to 
develop into a rot spot under the first 
favorable circumstances, and spread ruin 
to the lot. 

Apples and pears should be kept in a 
cold, dark place, where the air is moist, but 
never wet, and where the temperature will 
not go below freezing. They should be 
stored loosely, not more than half a foot or 
a foot deep, on slatted shelves. If such 
conditions cannot be given, and they must 
be kept in a dry, heated place, pack, using 
only perfect fruit, in tight boxes or bar 
rels, or in sand, moss or leaf-mould to pre- 
vent shrivelling, 

The strawberry bed should be mulched 
with bog hay or straw, after the ground 
freezes, but before severe weather. Cover 
the plants about two inches deep and two 
or three between the rows. 

The cane fruits, raspberries, blackberries 
and dewberries, should be protected in cold 
climates—New York and north—by laying 
down. Bend them over near the ground 
and hold in place with a shovelful of earth 
on the tips. Hay, cornstalks or even soil 
may be used for mulching, but it should 
not be put on until after the first frosts. 

Examine currant bushes for the borer, 
whose presetice is indicated by a wilted 
brownish appearance. 

It may seem that all this constitutes 
an unconscionable number of things to at- 
tend to, but the truth of the matter is that 
these things attended to now will save a 
multiplication of jobs later. Look over 
the various suggestions made above, make 
a list of those covering your own case, and 
if you can manage to attend to one each 
day you will soon find them cleared up. 


Putting On the Winter Garb I[n- 
doors 
(Continued from page 214) 
that it is possible to find fabrics of these 
lines to employ in almost any color scheme. 
The colors are practically permanent. 

Monk's cloth, from the lightest to the 
heaviest weight, admits of many good 
treatments for window draperies and por- 
tieres. Stencils outlined in embroidery or 
simply the stamped pattern without the 
outline, or motifs cut from another fabric 
may be successfully applied to this much 
used material. 

The manufacturers of wall papers, rugs 
and fabrics are becoming keenly alive to 
the needs of an each year more discrim- 
inating public. The fall showing of fab- 
rics and carpets gives one great hope for 
the artistic future of American homes. 
The subtle delicate shades would not be 
manufactured if they were not wanted, 
and they must be wanted by a large per- 
centage of the people, to have the call for 
them penetrate the walls of the manufac- 
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radctar'si Bulbs 


BARCLAY ST. 
DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 














PREPAID 
The following collection of well ripened first size bulbs contains 
some of the most popular varieties, and may be planted indoors 
or outside. This collection of | 
bulbs, sold at half the actual cost | 
price, is offered in order to get you 
acquainted with our High Quality 
Bulbs for Fall Planting. 





Hy acinths 
Culips 
Narcissus 
Crocus 

















Cost PrRIce 


6 Dutch Roman Hyacinths.$ .25 is " ¥ 

6 Single Yellow Tulips .... .10 | h G D j | 

6 Single Red Tulips ....... -10 e tant arwin u ips 
6 Pheasant’s Eye Narcissus .13 

6 Double Yellow Daffodils. .14 THE FINEST TULIP GROWN 

© Crocus Miimed ........... .08 OVER FIFTY NAMED VARIETIES 
Fe ey 

8 Snowdrops .............. .10 Paeonies in great variety from the largest collection, 


Cost Price $1.00 


These and many other varieties of bulbs are 
Our Special Offer, Prepaid $ .50 ; 


found in our r1o1r Autumn 
Catalogue mailed free. 





Catalog of Best Bulbs for House and Gar- 
den Planting Free on Request 


Fottler-Fiske-Rawson Company 
yimppg Yabioro ” oa FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON 
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DOGS IN AMERICA The Montrose Nurseries are Offering Sis MSO 
(Illustrated) re HE best varieties of Irises, Phlox, 

This bi-monthly caters to Fancier and Novice alike. A complete line of choice Ornamental Stock at very low > : ~ ) 
Special articles and typical dogs exemplified. Full re- “ws mag | — quality. Paeonies, Shrubs, and Hardy Peren- 

ews of shows. he one dog man a p: sularly >|. arge t bs f i diate effect. - - ° ~ 5 a 
See NR See vee See ee ey canines wok 6 spucleity. es Cree nials for fall planting. Send for circular, 

Annual Subscription $2.00 Illustrated Catalog free for the asking. 
406 World Building New York East Jaffrey, - - New Hampshire 
MONTROSE Westchester., Co N. Y. 

















THE SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Without Sewers 


HLEY] ror countay'Homes |] / 77 Van = a es 











Illustrated Booklet Free ye lee ' ya 
STEM Address | I F / Tp © eo 
“n 4 = i, Moe ET 
d sngs Ashley House sewage Disposal Co. ¢. ma ae ne ee 
Dispasal f 116 Armida Ave., Morgan Park, Ill. 2% > \ oD ER y e AY fee) pu ie 
*, — . & ~~ a 
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IRON AND WIRE FENCES 


Fences of all descriptions for City and Suburban 
Homes. Write today for our Loose Leaf Catalog, 
stating briefly your requirements. 


Fence Department 


AMERICAN WIRE FORM CO, 


100 Church Street NEW YORK CITY Serre 


Ge ; 
APPLE The healthier the tree, the better the | z } 
fruit. The longer trees are sprayed 4 . " an . 




















with *“Scalecide,”’ the more  beau- 
GROWING tiful, healthful and fruitful they be- 
come “Ss ~ 


Scalecide is the acknowl- 


edged leader of all soluble oils—the only one containing , a a ° 7 
distinct fungicidal properties. “Scalecide” will _ posi- Now ready for planting, to bloom from 
tively kill all soft-bodied sucking insects without injury a : 
to the tree. Let us prove these statements. Send today ans . — Des . . 
for free booklet “Scalecide—the Tree Saver.”’ Ad- May to ( i tobe I ’ IQ! =) also a full ling 


dress B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists, 50 Church St., 
N. Y. City. 


EVERYTHING for the HOME GROUNDS 


Ornamental, deciduous, shade and weeping trees, Flowering 
shrubs, Barberry, Privet, Evergreens, Conifers, Hardy trailing 
vines, Climbers, Fruit trees, Berry bushes, Hardy garden plants,etc. 
The finest selection for lawn and garden planting in America, 
More than 600 acres of choicest nursery produce. 

We will make a planting plan of your place, selecting trees, shrubs, 
etc., suitable to soil and situation, and give you the exact cost of 
planting and proper time to plant. Send for Catalog D. 


The Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Company 
Establis: ed 1848 New Canaan, Conn. Incorporated 1903 


of superior Trees, Shrubs, ete. 





Catalogue No. 30 on request 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 
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Lest You Forget 


about those TREES, EVERGREENS and 
SHRUBS you intended planting. 


SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER are 


the best coming months to plant in. 









WE OFFER SOME MORE 


Bargains at Half Regular Prices 


Large Box Trees Paeonies 

Large Blue Spruce Hardy Vines 
Rhododendrons Large Fruit Trees 
Lilacs Hardy Roses 


German Iris and many other varieties 


Special Half-Price Bargain List 
mailed free on application 


LARGEST STOCK OF RARE TREES 
AND EVERGREENS 


Rose Hill Nurseries 
Flease mention House and Garden NEW ROCHELLE, N, we 


























foryoutoplant or PRIZE PEONIES 





Let us send you our list of selected PEONIES, IRIS, and PHLOX with which we again 
this year took eight first prize uit of nine entries made at the exhibits of the Massachu- 
tts Horticultural Society ind elsewhere 
( We also have a chor ection of hardy, northern grown evergreens and deciduous trees. 
Be G THURLOW’S : SONS, Inc. WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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‘CRAFTSMAN 








TRE Glorious 
Mediterranean 


Regular Sailings from New York & Boston 
INCLUDING 


The Mammoth “ Adriatic’’ and “‘ Cedric,”’ 
The Largest British Steamers in the Trade 










HOUSE PLANS FREE! 








‘ Special Early Winter Sailing ¥ 


wih tose“ ADRIATIC” yx Dec. 2 


New Y ork—Madelra — Gibraltar —Algiers—Naples 


jowine exterior and flour plans of 24 houses that rost {rom $00 Eisctric Butke ty Gyruuasiots &y Bainentne Poa 

% pene mT Ste ry ON wet Bay ty ig M id ie! 0 “be *y er ws Pe ool 
meet ceed eu. Mutu vind ts age’ books ce k aide aaa 
beth of these booke will be very useful to you. New York — Riviera. Italy—Egypt 

“THE ORAPTEMAN IDEA” means reel Aomcs. not mere Via Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers 


houses, it chowe you how to save money on useless partitions—-- 


how to avoid over-decoration, how to get wide eweeps of epace “ ADRIATIC’ . “ CEDRIC’ ° 


ceven ta a emall house), restful tones that match and blend---and t . 

enables anyone to always have a beautiful and artistic home (24,541 TONS) (21,035 TONS) 
“THE CRAPTSMAN MAGAZINE” treats of building, January « = ° 

furaishing and beautifying homes. of art---embroidery---cabinet . . te January - « 24 

work---and kindred topics. In the Magazine each month are pub February - - 21 March - - - 6 

lished the plane of two new and entirely different houses Already FOR FULL DETAILS APPLY TO 

we have shown 125 houses, and you can have your own choice 


“ORAPFTSMAN HOMES,” by Gustay Stickley, 205 pages, 9 Broadwe 
beautifully bound aad printed, treats of home Her 208 home New York 24 WHITE STAR LINE ot peene St. 
making, home furnishiags ia full oston 


Philadelphia, Washington, Chica Ss 5 
. . s go, St. Louis, San 
EDGAR BE. PHILLIPS, Bassesr THE CRAPTSRAY Francisco, Seattle, Winnipeg, Minneapolis, Toronto, 


Room 264, 41 W. S4¢h at. New York City Montreal, New Orle ans, Quebec, Halifax 
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tories. Too often the motto of the manu- 
facturer has been based on commercialism, 
and the artistic value of an article has been 
merely an afterthought. 


The Last Word on Spring Bloom- 
ing Bulbs 


(Continued from page 216) 

take extra precautions to keep their stocks 
in good health, and this trouble is far less 
common than it used to be. The majority 
of the bulbs are tested for disease before 
shipment, by cutting a thin slice from the 
side of the bulb at the top. This cut does 
no harm to the bulb; the first yellowing 
sign of decay is thus discovered, and all 
affected bulbs are destroyed. The healed 
scar from this cutting is plainly discern- 
ible on many of the bulbs one buys. 

Besides squeezing the bulb, a test with 
the nose is a valuable aid in determining 
a bad hyacinth or tulip bulb, for when 
either of these two goes bad it can give 
cards and spades to any potato that has 
spoiled. 

Basal rot is more common among daffo- 
dils than it ought to be, some varieties 
being especially liable to the disease. The 
trumpet sort Horsfieldii is very likely to be 
diseased in Holland grown stocks, but 
those from England or Guernsey are not 
so badly affected. This sickness may be 
detected by examining the base of the 
bulb. If smaller bulbs are attached, these 
may be gently bent aside, or broken off, 
when necessary, and if a brown discolora- 
tion, soft to the pressure of the finger- 
nail, is observed, disease is present. ‘The 
rot spreads from the base of the bulb 
upward through its center, so that very 
often a hasty examination will not reveal 
whether the bulb be sound or not, but a 
fairly hard squeeze will cause a_ badly 
affected bulb to split open, and the brown, 
rotted center will come to light. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
both the growers and the retail dealers 
take every precaution to send out sound 
bulbs, and that these hints are not meant 
as a warning against a conscienceless 
trade, but rather as a safeguard against 
the infrequent bulb which escapes the 
watchfulness of the practised dealer. 
Where a gap in the beds or borders can be 
avoided by examining the bulbs to be 
planted, the extra care is well expended. 

Crocuses have a way of turning hard, 
if left out of the ground too long; indeed, 
they require to be planted as soon as they 
are received, if they are to do well. This 
hardening can be recognized by peeling 
off the skin of the corms and nicking them 
with a knife. All small bulbs shrivel very 
rapidly, and they must be planted early. 

Furthermore, it is scarcely just to the 
man who sells bulbs to expect that the 
American climate will not have its effect 
upon bulbous plants. A remark often 
heard is that “my bulbs did splendidly last 
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season, but this year they have done 
wretchedly.” Too many gardeners pre- 
sume that their tulips and hyacinths will 
flower year after year under wholly un- 
congenial conditions. In Holland, hya- 
cinths are grown in very nearly a pure 
sandy soil, where there always is water at 
only a short depth below the surface. In 
loamy soils it is impossible to keep them in 
proper vigor, and many of the bulbs soon 
disappear entirely. Tulips are grown in 
heavier soil, but in a climate very different 
from ours, and in the case of the early 
tulips, one year, or two years at most, is 
the limit for their healthy existence. The 
late tulips do better, but it is wrong to 
suppose that even they go on forever. A 
few of the Cottage tulips are fairly per- 
manent, Gesneriana Spathulata being one 
of the surest in this regard. 

Much depends upon the age of the bulb. 
Tulips and hyacinths break up into a num- 
ber of small bulbs after a certain length of 
time, a result of matured growth of the 
parent bulb. Of course, there is no way to 
tell from the bulb itself just when this 
senile decay is going to set in, but most of 
the growers are careful to furnish stock 
which is still young and vigorous, so that 
breaking up is not likely to occur the first 
year after planting. 

The question of cost bears a very inti- 
mate relation to that of quality so far as 
all bulbs are concerned. I am always pre- 
pared to see poor flowers when my friends 
urge me to look at some bulbs cheaper 
than they have ever had. Poor bulbs 
always cost as much to grow as good ones 
do, and this cost does not vary much 
from year to year. The best bulbs are in 
demand by those who know high grade 
stocks, and good prices can always be ob- 
tained for the pick of the crop. Second 
size bulbs are always less expensive, and 
the choicest quality does not often come to 
this country, because our American 
buyers have yet to learn that in bulbs, just 
as in other merchandise, the highest qual- 
ity cannot be bought for the proverbial 
song, and they put up with an inferior 
grade because they are still unwilling to 
pay for the best. The Englishman has 
had his garden long enough to give room 
in it only to what is worthy of it, so he 
puts his hand a bit deeper in his pocket 
and orders the best that Holland grows. 

I must not neglect the one word more 
to persuade the interested reader to select 
his varieties wisely. Many of the older 
varieties, among the hyacinths and tulips 
especially, have now outlived their useful- 
ness have been superseded by newer 
sorts. Why the older and inferior kinds 
still appear in our catalogues is something 
of a puzzle. Disappointment is surely in 
store for the purchaser who lights upon 
one of these passing favorites, for the 
fault of small blossoms, waning vigor or 
sallow complexion will be a glaring defect 
in what might be a wealth of beauty. 

Nowadays that old standby in the early 
tulips, Belle Alliance, is passed over by 
those who come to see my tulips, and their 
attentions are paid to the glowing color, 








James McCreety & Co, 


23rd Street 


34th Street 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Orders taken for furnishing single rooms, suites or en- 


tire houses. 
Furniture: 





Fine Mahogany, 


Walaut and Enamel finish in 


Colonial, Sheraton and Chippendale reproductions. 
Craftsman Furniture sold exclusively by James McCreery 


& Co. 
23rd Street 


34th Street 


New York 














Dutch Bulbs 


Direct from the Growers 


NOW IN STOCK. A FULL SUPPLY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CATALOGUE SENT UPON REQUEST. 
Franken Bros., Deerfield, Illinois 











DON'T READ AT RANDOM 


This is better than not reading at all. 
better way. 
moments. 
easy 
subject 
you 
illustrated monthly magazine, 
zine of 
home study. 
at self culture and help to others. 

All these advant 
making is 
CHAUTAUQUA 


But there is a still 
Take the Chautauqua plan for the use of spare 
Put yotem into your reading. Four comparatively 
most helpful books, all relating to one principal 
for the year. Four years, to complete the course, if 
should continue so long, and you probably would. An 
called “‘The Chautauquan Maga- 

a source of helps and hints for 
Membership in a great brotherhood of those who aim 


but 


System in Reading”’ 


es, at a cost of $5.00 a year, because money 
ind the For particulars, address, 


not be Rien, 
INSTITUTIO Chautauqua, New York. 








Hunt Big Game 


Don’t hesitate because inexperienced. Go this 
year, while there are still a few places left where 
you will see game that has never been hunted and 
have your hunting all to yourself. I can show 
you Mountain Sheep, Caribou, Moose, Grizzly 
Bears, in a country where no other white man has 
ever been and the game has not become dwarfed 
from the conditions which always arise after 
hunting is started. I make all arrangements, and 
personally manage expedition, preserve trophies, 
etc., as hunter companion; advise as to purchase 
of fire-arms and cameras and give instruction in 
shooting and wild game photography. References. 


Address :— a : S. 
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dt O1d Point Comfort. Virginial 


Get in shape for the hard work ahead by spending a 


few of these beautiful Indian 


It is beautiful here at any season of the year, but 
the gorgeous glory of our Autumn days beggars de- 
scription. 

The air is crisp—bracing. 
ests are a riot of color. 


The fields and For- 
Trips through the historical 
surrounding country are never more enjoyable. 
Golf, Tennis, Driving, etc., are at their best now. 
Conditions at The Chamberlin are ideal for real rest 
and recreation. 

MEDICAL BATHS—the finest—most completely 


For Booklet and full iv 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
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Summer days at Old Point ss 


equipped. In the treatment of Insomnia, Nervous- 
ness, Rheumatism, Goutand kindred disorders, noth- 


ing is more highly recommended or so efficient as . 
the various Medical Baths. At The Chamberlin f 
there are Medical Baths of every description. Electric x 
Cabinets, Nauheim Baths, Dr. Baruch’s System, i) 
Massage and ‘Tonic Baths, all under the supe rvision of "4 
our resident physician, who is an expert in this line. : 


Aside from the Medical Baths The Chamberlin 
has the finest indoor Sea Pool in America. 
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New York Office, 1122 rience 
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Johnson’s 
Wood Dye 


Book and Wood 
Panels FREE 


@ Johnson & Son 


Racine, Wisconsin 





HOWARD 


Dustless 
Duster 


(25 Cents Prepaid ) 

Makes possible 

a dustless home. 

Write for our 

Dust Book “A” 

and small free 

sample. 

It will show youhow 

to make dusting a 

pleasure, how to dry 

clean a silk skirt in 

five minutes, how to ne ae 

clean windows in a No Oil to Soil 

twinkling, to polish pianos and highly finished 

furniture, to make cut glass sparkle like dia- 

monds, to make an old derby look like new. 
Money back if not satisfactory 


HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER CO. 
164-43 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD 


DUSTLESS-OUSTER 

















ANDIRONS FOR EVERY 
ENVIRONMENT 


Your home should have an atmosphere of comfort 
and refinement, A cheerful fireplace with proper ac- 
cessories will do more to give a room character than 
anything else 

Graf Fireplace Fixtures give a fireplace interest, They 
are made in a wide variety. 

Be the prevailing note of your room Colonial, 
Dutch, French, Mission, or of any other type or 
period, we can supply the proper fixtures. 

Write for our illustrated booklet “Fireplace Fix 
tures.”"” It shows Andirons, fenders, seat fenders, 
mokeless gas logs, wood boxes, etc. 

Write ue NOW. Our book “Fireplace Fixtures” is FREE. 


PRANK H. GRAP MANUPACTURING CO. 
323 Seventh Ave. New York City 
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51 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 








the perfect form and greater size of Maas, 
Sir Thomas Lipton, or the very newest 
Brilliant Star. L’Immaculée appears quite 
outclassed by the White Joost van Vondel 
or White Hawk. Golden Queen causes 
such a good oldtimer as the yellow Chry- 
solora to be utterly scorned, and Cottage 
Maid seems to be remembered only by the 
beauty the faded spinster had in her early 
teens, and the praise once lavished on her 
is now shared by Le Matclas, Pink Beau- 
ty and the delicate Queen of the Nether- 
lands. Everyone of these newer varieties 
is well worth trying out with an idea to 
choosing varieties to take the place of 
these outworn sorts. When our own tastes 
are suited and we have found the best 
kinds for our purpose, we are more willing 
to give the dealers the dollars they are 
worth. : 

Hyacinths, daffodils and crocuses ought 
to be planted as soon as received, the 
daffodils being especially impatient of 
rest. The tulips should go into the 
ground at about the time that the leaves 
of the deciduous trees begin to fall. | 
have found that early planting of tulips is 
often inadvisable when a cold spring fol- 
lows, for the bulbs have started growth so 
promptly that they are nipped by frosts. 
If it is impossible plant at the proper 
time, spread out hyacinths and narcissi in 
a cool, dry cellar, and keep the crocuses 
and tulips in the bags in which they are 
packed. 

The bulbs of hyacinths and tulips should 
be planted six inches apart each way, and 
the daffodils from four to seven inches 
according to the size of the bulbs. In 
planting crocuses, scillas, Spanish irises 
wad other small bulbs, the distance apart 
is not of such great importance. An 
effective way to space them is to take a 
handful from the bag and drop them 
where desired, planting the bulbs as they 
then are. A natural grouping is the re- 
sult of such a method, particularly when 
the bulbs are used for naturalizing. 

Tulips should be set five or six inches 
deep, measuring to the base of the bulb; 
the greater depth is best for all the late 
kinds. Hyacinths do best at a depth of 
about six inches. Since the bulbs of Nar- 
cissi vary greatly in size, they may be 
planted at a depth equal to two and one- 
half times the length of of the bulb, meas- 
ured from its base to the neck, just where 
it begins to swell out into its rounding 
shape. All plants with small bulbs should 
be covered with three or four inches of 
soil. In very heavy soils an inch may 
well be taken from these figures. 

\ covering of some kind is advisable for 
all bulbs, not so much to keep out the cold 
as to protect them from the alternate 
freezing and thawing, which tears the 
roots and frequently lifts the bulbs quite 
out of the ground, For this purpose noth- 
ing is better than a mulch of some four 
inches of leaves, put on as soon as a thin 
frozen crust has formed over the beds or 
borders. This cover must be removed 
promptly at the approach of milder 
weather in March. 





